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Atlanta  set  to  import  new  cops 
as  U.S.  judge  thaws  hiring  freeze 


You  said  what? 

Boston  force  is  beaned 
by  an  anonymous  pitch  against  captains 


The  Atlanta  Puttee  Bureau  took  a pant 
step  toward  fine  tuning  its  organization  last 
month  when  a Federal  judge  approved  a 
content  agreement  which  paves  the  way  (or 
hiring*  and  promotions  that  have  been 
delayed  by  a seven-year -old  discrimination 
suit. 

Sweetening  the  effect  of  the  ruling  waa 
the  passage  of  a Gly  Council  ordinance 
which  provides  money  to  relocate  police 
officers  and  their  families  from  Detroit  and 
Philadelphia  to  Atlanta.  Police  department 
recruiters  have  liecn  canvassing  the  two 
financially  -strapped  Northern  cities  to  lure 
laid-off  cops  to  the  manpower-hungry 
Southern  force. 

According  to  the  Atlanta  Lomaituttom. 
the  discrimination  lawsuit,  which  was  filed 
by  the  Afro  American  Patrolmen's  league 
m 1971,  has  been  blamed  for  leaving  the 

city  with  an  undermanned  police  force, 
hating  resulted  in  several  temporary  hiring 
freezes  since  it  was  first  docknrd. 

In  approving  the  consent  decree  which 
was  ugned  by  the  city,  the  AAPL  and  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  US  District 
Judge  Otarlrt  Moyc  pve  the  department  a 
green  l^ht  on  promoting  69  officers  on  a 
one-to-one  black/whitr  basis,  lie  also  said 
that  the  city  can  recruit  new  officers,  as 
long  as  it  makes  a “good-faith  effort"  to 
have  the  racial  makeup  of  the  applicant 
pool  reflect  that  of  Atlanta  and  its  suburbs. 

Public  Safety  Commissioner  Lee  P. 


Lee  P Brown 


Brown  had  characterised  the  lawsuit  as  ha 
number-one  problem  when  he  came  to 
Atlanta  two  years  ago.  “I  am  extremdy 
happy  that  closure  has  been  brought  to  thn 
longstanding  problem,"  he  said  upon 
learning  of  the  settlement. 

Noting  that  the  promotions  could  be 
made  in  a few  months,  die  commissioner 
pointed  out  that  an  outside  consulting  firm 
would  be  hired  to  devdop  an  objective 
Continued  on  Page  12 


A command  craw  a rocking  the  Boston 
Police  Department,  triggered  by  an  un- 
named official  who  told  a local  paper  last 
month  that  "15  of  the  |forcc't|  17  police 
captains  arc  not  doing  their  jobs." 

The  comment  brought  declarations  of 
"no  confidence"  against  Police  Comma 
sioner  Joseph  M Jordan  from  the  depart- 
ment‘t  17  captains  and  from  the  Superior 
Officers  Federation.  It  also  prompted  the 
release  of  a strongly  worded  resolution  by 
the  Boston  Police  Patrolmen's  Association, 
which  called  for  the  immediate  dismissal  of 
the  individual  who  made  the  derogatory 
remark. 

"The  governing  body  of  the  BPPA  has 
voted  unanimously  to  deplore  and 
condemn  the  statement  regarding  1 5 of  17 
police  captains,"  association  chairman 
Chester  Hrodenrk  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  "We  demand  that  whoever  authored 
that  statement  be  removed  from  hw  or  her 
position  and  be  made  to  apologue,  not 
only  to  the  captains,  but  the  entire 
department." 

Broderick  noted  that  Jordan,  Mayor 
Kevin  H.  White  and  Public  Safety  Commis- 
sioner Stephen  [Xinlravy  all  denied  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  statement,  which 
appeared  in  a Button  IUtjU  Amenum 
trade  on  June  11.  The  story  concerned  a 
passible  personnel  shskeup  in  which  the 
captains  would  be  gradually  stripped  of 
their  dunes  and  the  rank  would  be  phased 


Bureau  charter  becomes  a campaign  ISsue. . . 

Republicans  would  let  the  FBI  freewheel 


The  proposed  charter  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  a on  the  way  to 
becoming  a political  football,  as  a group  of 
Republican  senators,  led  by  the  chairman 
of  Ronald  Reagans  presidential  campaign, 
last  month  drafted  an  alternate  charter 
which  would  ease  the  present  restrictions 
on  the  bureau. 

Under  current  administrative  guidelines 
that  were  first  imposed  by  former  Attoe- 
nrv  General  Edward  II.  Levs,  the  FBI  a 
limited  in  the  types  of  investigations  it  can 
cam  out  and  the  techniques  that  may  be 
yard  by  agents. 

A charter  bill  that  was  tent  to  Caroms 
bv  the  Carter  AJuawtrtoou  last  July  and 
U now  u>  committee  incorporate*  many  of 
the  Levs  resenetKvns  and  adds  several 
others.  The  teyplaoou  has  been  hacked  by 
FBI  Director  William  It  Wctucer  and  other 
bureau  officials. 

The  Republican  alternative,  winch 


and  how  it  investigates 

Alfred  Rrgnrry,  La  salt’s  legislative 
counsel,  told  the  New  York  Timet  last 
month  that  both  he  and  the  Senator  would 
be  "very  pleased  it  the  Republican  per- 
form included  the  principles  of  the  durtrr 
proposal  However,  he  denied  that  the 
draft  was  meant  to  be  a policy  statement 
foe  Reagan,  noting  that  Laaalt  developed  n 
in  ha  capacity  as  s legislator 

The  Administration's  btU  a designed  to 
present  a recurrence  of  abuses  committed 
by  bureau  agents  when  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
beaded  the  FBI  The  unpropnrocs  involved 
the  surveiSaACT  and  haraament  of  acovats 
who  espoused  political  news  thought  so 
have  posed  a threat  to  national  areunty 
Quracsmxing  such  abuses  as  "haa  caffs 


happening  say  more."  Hr  addrd  that  an 
FBI  charter  dvouid  be  "panovc."  cwcour 


Justice  Department  official  described  it  as 
"frightening,"  and  Jerry  J.  Berman  of  the 
American  Cml  Liberties  Union  declared  it 
was  "a  chilling  and  repressive  measure,  and 
open-season  b cense  to  investigate  lawful 
political  activity,  compile  dossiers  or 
citizens  and  invade  privacy  through  the  sa 
of  mtruwve  investigative  techniques  “ 

But  Rcgwery  said  such  cnocaou  we r 


warn  to  remove  men  coons  that  applied 
to  the  FBI  but  not  to  other  invesogsove 


leave  the  FBI  free  to  opera tr  under  the 
Coasotutrou  and  Federal  statutes  and 
court  demons,  Rcgwery  rspiamed  that  (he 


want  the  bureau  to  he  abft r to  begin  its 
probes  before  s crime  occurred 

Undo  (he  proposed  bdL  mmmsl 
actmey  would  be  defined  not  only  at  "acs 


out  by  attrition. 

The  BPPA  measure  also  had  something 
to  say  about  unannounced  plans  to  restruc- 
ture the  department  "Our  54-mcmbcr 
governing  body  voted  to  vigorously  oppose 
any  effort  to  eliminate  the  Qvtl  Smut 
rank  of  captain  or  any  other  Qnl  Service 
protection,"  the  resolution  stated  "Such 
tampering,  as  any  school  child  knows,  n 
deliberate  surgery  designed  to  lead  to  the 
poll  notation  of  the  police  department." 

In  an  attempt  to  quash  the  rumors  and 
quell  the  internal  turmoil  caused  by  the 
newspaper  article.  Jordan  went  directly  to 
hw  force,  appeanng  at  10  of  the  city's  11 
police  dot  nets  via  close  d-cucuit  television 

"I  understand  the  concerns  expressed 
by  my  captains  and  all  members  of  the 
department."  he  declared.  'They  know 
that  I did  not.  nor  would  I ever,  makr  the 
statements  that  appeared  in  the  Hern U 
Amend*  " 

The  commissioner  noted  that  he  had 
served  with  several  of  the  captains  for  more 
than  10  yean  'These  tame  members  of 
the  department  have  always  supported  me 
in  the  past."  he  said.  "I  can  weft  under- 
stand their  resentment  and  am  fully  aware 
of  the  unarttling  effect  (hat  uich  evens 
can  have  upon  all  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  of  thn  department,  regardless  of 
rank." 

Tied  to  the  controversy  were  allega 
tions  that  Jordan  w losing  hw  idminwt re- 
tire gnp  on  (he  farce.  "Wr  havr  m many 
instances  statrd  publicly  that  the  police 

comm  ns  oner  w si  not  running  the  depart 


m fart,  are 


was  spearheaded  b*  Reagan  campaign  charf  reipnuwbdioea 

Senator  Paul  Laaalt  of  Nevada,  reported^  Ocher  -Sseners  taw  o^y 


of  (he 


Gey  Haft." 

The  BPPA  head  drefawed  to  apeewkar 
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Nevy  from  the 
John  Jay  Press. . . 


The 

Police 

Intelligence 

System 


by  John  W.  Wolf 
of  Union  CoII<*k«* 


Stmting  the  nmd  lor  police 
to  obtain  mid  uw  Information 
on  CurroriMtM  activitiaa, 
Dr^uni/i'il  crime,  narcotic* 
trafficking.  <in«J  public 
(Jiaordem,  I’rnfeaaor  Wolf 
dencrihen  the  organization 
and  functioning  of  a module 
concept  for  the  priHenning  of 
police  intelligence 


The  concept  which  can  In* 
adopted  by  amall  or  large 
police  agencies  uaea  aelf 
contained  Lnufiin  comprised 
of  an  interpreter  or  analynt 
and  invealigator  who  work 
together  an  a regular  unit 


ProfeNNor  Wolf  definen  the 
terminology  used  to  describe 
the  intelligence  prot'cnn  and 
i J.ei  rhr-Ti »ltrn  i mr 


evaluation,  collation,  inter 
pretation,  reporting,  and 
diNwemlnation  of  intelligence 


Police  management  association 
to  be  formed  as  a PERF  spinoff 

Hw  fcOtc*  Four *Uuum  m uumpang  to 
(he  (I*sm  vl  dw  anixA  • 
M»«*  n>M4fin  m M 
•tmign  r«J  (a  fid  Of  roii  bftwna  bumhI 
•***  **d  organisations 

“ Amwiuim  ,4  &«ii 

«#  r.W*.*  and  dvr  riiia  Cunim  Hr 
warcS  Furwai 

*,n,k  V Murphy  ^ ltw 

mJ  Gary  I*  llaya  the  ram 
»iw  Swim  no  announced  iW 
hametnev  ul  ike  Fulue  Management  A». 
i mIkim  ipMAf  m « fatal  Hiirmroi  iltT 
mtMlh.  'Hi  mint  « (rtti  drwre  among 

fadtar  •>. tntf,,,  ^ (Ho, 

OtMiai  MNUUufi,"  they  uid 

Htr  funm  n playing  i hr  roir  ol 
•>M.farifr  in  the  bull,  fMA  A|  , mrrUn| 
Ue  September.  (hr  Cl  Ml  Ikm/J  d*,, 
i«m  voted  to  support  the  ntil,lahmmi  ,,1 
ll»»  "iui.fr  n group.  an J the  nunn  of 
'•Mny  of  the  new  association's  founding 
members  «m  tugprttrj  by  ,h,  fIJOJm 
ComiitfiiiMf  Ihr  piob^^hHal  nr 

bet  arm  the  two  Folur  Foundation  backed 
•apamretioris.  I la  yea  wd  pm  A mil  be 
vnmpvard  of  managrrs  who  arr  devotrd  to 
guiding  pnruipka  but  who  arr  not 
< lift I4r  fur  membership  ui  the  forum 
Iwtauar  thry  do  nut  hold  the  rank  of  chief 
uf  arr  from  aiuall  funklutiuni 

pontiplrt  include  pro 
IraainnaJitalion  ul  |Niluin|,  support  of 

rawaith  and  vigorous  and  open 
drt.air  of  imun  affecting  American 
policing,"  he  oberrved. 

» M ij  l,>und.ng  mcmbcri  ..I  PMA  who 

'•nF  "W  lun  frflnrmwaUM  duel 


raan  «a  a 


lire 


Cjmkrr'i  foaar 

•750.000  annual  U.^rt  ald  i 
f«  anawenng  first  aad  « alb  to 
««h  Pc  .mat  2 5 -member  *« 
department.  The  potcr  rmpo 
40  ■teh  caih  « mowch  m the  IWnia 
■dmrti  of  14.000  rotdrnts 

F.dlowang  the  wiT»  specifications.  Oar 
«Atrf  wa*  careful  not  to  rmaJ  too  — r*- 

•afurmaoow  about  the  anonymous  -t r 

"H»  « frar  nwong.  ray^uif  the  aun- 
•hme.-  Coker  noted  “lie  had  contact  wwh 
aa.  Ooi  I can  t turn  talk  about  that  tecaar 

pcof-r  Min  Panaag  two  and  two 

Ujprther.** 

The  money  n raprrtrd  to  be  rdmrd 
from  probate  by  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
Ciiker  n.Krd  that  he  had  found  out  about 
Che  donation  Uai  S.nember  “I  received 
.rlcphone  c«|b  f„un  the  man',  attorney 
when  hr  found  be  had  a temunaJ  dincai 
They  juar  wanted  to  know  if  there  waa  any 
problem  with  the  aty  accrpang  ihn.“ 

The  chief  noted  that  he  had  Mmaed 
rmo°om"  •♦»«>  he  diacoverrd  that  the 
»»aJth>-  benefactor  had  died.  “I  fdt  bad 
*o«  .!»  mm.  b.,  tan,  . uxp.y„  „a 
knowing  there  w a*  a need  for  the  trrvuc  | 
frit  good.” 


hrt  Marti 


that  the  Cum 
«h*  propped  changn 


the  Cu 


tWder  the  current  law.  IMS  agents 
are  tewreiy  hated  aa  to  the  vhadomre  of 
return  mformiooa  and  related  data 
«*»r  watute  took  effect,  (he  tu 
haa  tended  to  pul  bach  from  the 
mmc^  fighting  hunt  in  an  apparent  effort 
to  cuenply  «uh  the  rrfuem. 

T^*  propoard  unendmena  would  relax 
•««c  of  the  rcatneoacn  m an  effort  to 
nuke  .1  rawer  for  law  enforcement  *rnocs 
to  obtain  IMS  data  m criminal  inveutga- 
tiooa  Currmdy,  tax  rrturm  wdl  not  be 
rrleaaed  wuhowt  a court  order. 

Supporters  of  the  tax  reform  act  want 
to  tre  the  court  order  requirement 
maintained,  noting  that  it  umires  that  the 
tAxfuyeT'a  right  to  privacy  will  not  br 
violated. 


to 


A lull  namplr  pxsrriw  (»f 
inlrlligtuict*  rrpori  writing  in 
providini  with  theoretical  and 
practical  miamplt**  of  imluc- 
tivt*  and  dctluclive  reasoning 
In  inli'lligrinv  wt»rk 
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I1  lea  we 


wend 


•rrgvani,  are  a*  heJuleJ  to  meet  in  Wmhing 

ion.  DC.  later  thla  month  to  begin 
drafting  the  CM  A lonaitution  and  by-laws, 
and  to  art  membership  standards  The 
foundation  and  the  forum  are  providing 
organitaiumai  venues  in  thuae  areas 
Describing  the  current  crop  of  police 
managers  u “belter  educated,  more 
dedicated  and  harder  working  than  ever 
lufore.  Murphy  and  Haves  noted  that 
many  of  the  supervisors  have  been  trying 
to  transform"  thru  jobs  into  a profrmi.m 
“But.  unfortunatrlv . because  of  the 
fragmented,  immobile  nature  of  American 
policing,  these  managers  are  isolated  from 
*mr  another,  Hu.k  in  one  department  for  a 
*hi4r  career,  and  have  hole  oppommitv 
for  professional  dulipie  and  upgrading.  “ 
thes  said.  ‘The  (veivpcwrd  Pobce  Manage 
"•evil  Association  would  give  a arnsc  of 
units  and  direction  to  these  managers'  goal 
°f  I’r'desaioiuliration.  would  help  to  ddute 
the  venae  of  inaulants  (hey  feel,  and  would 
make  their  impact  felt  at  all  Irsefc  of 
government  ” 


Intornal  Revenue  will  tax  its 
rasourcas  to  aid  crime  probes 

The  nation's  top  La  a man  has  promised 
to  reestablish  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  t tics  with  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies that  are  investigating  individuals 
reputed  to  be  involved  in  organised  crime 
and  narcotics  trafficking. 

lestifying  before  a Senate  Finance 
subcommittee  late  last  month.  IRS  Com- 
mw tinner  Jerome  Kurts  noted  that  hw 
agency  is  already  taking  step*  to  aaaut 
investigators  in  obtaining  tax  data  an 
suspected  tug- a me  criminals 

The  subcommittee  m reviewing  leyiv 
Uuon  that  would  amend  conn  menial 
provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
Several  senators  and  law  enforcement  lead- 
en have  complained  that  the  taw.  when 
coupled  with  IRS's  growing  reluctance  to 
iooprratr  with  other  investigative  agencies, 
haa  under minded  efforts  to  thwart  uega 


Patrol  car  overheating  still 
a hot  issue  in  New  Orleans 

They're  still  feeling  the  heat  in  New 
Urleant.  where  a fifth  patrol  car  bunt  into 
flames  last  month  less  than  a week  after 
the  force's  new  fleet  of  110  Ford  LDDt 
was  pulled  off  the  road  for  safety  reasons. 

The  latest  self-dcstnicting  vehicle,  a 
1979  Ford,  was  recently  put  back  into 
vervicc  after  police  mechanics  discovered 
the  cause  of  the  flare  up.  'The  speedome- 
ter cable  had  broken  loose  and  touched  the 
catalytic  convener,  touching  off  a small 
fire."  police  spokesman  Gus  Knnke  told 
the  Associated  Press.  There  waa  a total  of 
• I 5 damage,  including  parts  and  labor.'* 

No  one  was  injured  in  the  fire.  Knnke 
•aid.  noting  that  the  police  and  Ford 
cngirveen  art  no  cloarr  to  finding  out  why 
four  of  the  1980  squad  can  had  caught 
fire. 


Got  Any  Ideas? 

>i  l aw  f rvlorvemml  News 


■ ■ ■ 

M-w  .*  artxW  Irrvgrt 

should  be  typed  lut  clare 


I rtVn  k 
(•■mine 


in  r 


copier,  of  The 
Ihilice  Intelligence  System  at 

SJ.tH)  each.  Kncltmed  in  my 
pa>  inrnt  in  check  or  money 
order  for  S 


Name 
A ddretitt 
City 
State 
Zip 


Paoria.  Arizona  forca  whistles 
a SI  million  windfall  tuna 

While  manv  police  departments  have 
started  vcnpmg  the  hociom  of  these  bud^ 
b^teh.  the  IVoeia.  Aniona.  force 
has  been  surprised  bv  a SI  mtlbon  windfall, 
bequeathed  by  a man  who  bad  recessed 
emrtgewey  rnnhcal  care  from  feuna 
oflkm. 

The  polne  benefactor  who  «hrd  « 
Janwars.  had  ui  pula  ted  w hw  wdi  that  be 
«to«  be  identified  and  that  the  mowes  be 
“*d  to  wippon  the  ZS  member  potace 
‘*fP*n»rm's  emctgesK-s  mnhcal  open 
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CoartmouTUM  raw i Tint 
« *wv  fa  om 


coanispoNMaiTs  * e*»  % 


“That  •«  what  the  grw 
*hat  we  wwaald  wae  a foe  an 
rnnhcal  armor  is  pe  <d  pnqtet  _ 
lhaef  Dow  Cuket  ndd  the  Vwooared 


• anted. 


all  of  R.” 


Supreme  Court  exclude*  the  exclusionary  rule. . . 

Some  restrictions  removed  on  use  of  stolen  evidence 


TW  6-»®J  droiiua  cmk  m i tur 
mahwi  the  Uttnul  Rnrant  Service i 
Operation  T n<ir  Wg^k.  w unwiyn.m  m 
the  litr  60S  m<I  early  70's  into  srerrt 
Bahamian  tank  Account*  that  «m  iilr|r^ 
ly  maintained  by  Americans  as  tat  ha* cm. 

Aceunling  to  the  trwmoay.  the  IRS 
hired  a pm  ate  investigator  at  une  p«nnt  in 
the  operation  to  break  into  an  apartment 
and  true  durumrno  from  a banker* 
briefcase.  The  evidence  » a later  uvJ  to 
cormet  Jack  Piynrt  of  tat  rruma  in  1 976 
In  an  opinion  written  by  Juuice  Lrn 
F-  Powell  Jr.,  the  Court  found  that  unce 
the  banker,  and  not  the  defendant,  waa  the 
vtctiin  of  the  illegal  tenure,  the  evidence 
could  be  prevented  at  Payner1*  trial 

“The  defendant i Fourth  Amendment 
nght*  are  violated  only  when  the  chal 
lenfcd  conduct  invade*  hn  legitimate  ex- 
pectatinn  of  privacy,  rather  than  that  of  a 
thud  party."  lrn  wrote. 

Some  obarrtm  noted  that  the  ruling 
guc*  further  than  merely  opening  a brief- 
caar  full  of  blues  foe  Payncr,  uncr  it 


hwwea  the  upmun  power  of  the 
FtdmJ  cuwra  to  cueieet  peveerved  mm 


Lam  nang  « n»  pro  won  mthontv  m 

the  caar.  a Ui  Daunt  Court  had  throw* 
owt  the  cwdrwce.  noting  hit  mi  bum 
ihuwed  "knowing  and  pwtyuarful  bad  faith 
hostility-  on  the  part  of  the  G,wrmni 
The  United  Scale*  Court  of  Apfwak  for  the 
Siath  tire  cut  affinwrd  the  drcaaun.  and  the 
Jmine  Depart  men  I appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Ruling  that  the  lower  cuwra  lacked  the 
authority  to  mpprem  the  evidence.  Powell 
pointed  to  tames  on  wpmaory  power, 
which  judge*  uni  ally  wr  to  dnermine  auch 
tech  meal  procedure*  a jury  »e  lection 

The  uiprrvaoey  power  dur*  nut 
authonre  a Federal  court  to  tuppeem 
othcrwnr  admamble  evidence  cm  the 
ground  that  it  wa  trued  unlawfully  from  a 
thud  party  not  before  the  court."  he 
sated.  "Were  ear  to  accept  thn  uar  of  the 
uipcrvwoey  power,  we  would  confer  on  the 
judiciary  dmreuonao  power  to  dnrrgard 
the  conuJered  lumuuona  of  the  law  it  n 
charged  with  enforcing." 

Whdc  the  exciunoriary  rule  generally 
prohibit*  the  introduction  of  illegdly 
trued  evidence  at  a trial.  Powell  went  to 


Nation’s  death  row  population  is 
highest  since  1972  Court  ruling 


The  nation i death  row  population 
dun  bed  to  a near-record  567  inmate*  last 
)ar.  according  to  i preliminary  report 
fmm  the  Bureau  of  Juicier  Stannic*  which 

noted  the  figure  is  surpaaard  only  by  the 
total  in  1971  when  the  Supreme  Court 
in  validated  moat  itair  death  penalty  law* 

Noting  that  101  prtvinm  were  added  to 
the  rxnnng  death  row  Int  in  1979.  the 
report  laid  that  one  Florida  inmate  and 
another  in  Nevada  were  executed  during 
the  year,  marking  the  second  and  thud 
uroei  that  capital  pumahment  ha»  been 
earned  out  ui  the  United  Sutra  unce  1967. 

The  total  number  awaiting  execution 
last  year  waa  only  53  them  of  the  record 
620  i amain  who  populated  death  row*  at 
the  end  of  1971.  Shortly  aftrr  that  census 
wraa  taken,  the  Supreme  Court  waned  its 
firnmtm  a f.roiju  decision,  which  struck 
down  the  capital  punishment  sututn  of 
mnat  stain. 

Apparent^,  the  eacuooeieri  pendulum 
n currently  twinging  the  other  way.  The 
number  of  jurisdictions  with  capital  pun 
whment  law*  in  force  wa  IS  at  the  end  of 
1979.  a figure  cioar  to  the  record  of  42  at 
the  tame  of  the  Fwwh  ruling,  the  report 
■id. 


Twenty-five  stain  imp.  nr  d the  death 
pertain  last  year,  and  29  held  onr  or  more 
prisoners  on  death  row.  TW  figure*  in- 
cluded three  vomra  who  were  condemned 


to  death,  however,  onr  was  removed  from 
the  capital  pumahment  Usi 
seven  the  total  number  of 
sentence  of  death  at  year**  end. 

Appro  innately  40  percent  of  the  1979 
death  row  population  wa  black, 
to  the  report,  and  25  of  the 
Ikanamc  Florida  held  1)6 
Team  had  117, 

quadrupled  the  number  of  its  death 
md  Arums  wad  California 


Skorth  after  thr  1979  capwal  punish 
eh  figurn  were  released,  the  US 
Court  reduced  the  tsrrtm  death 


validated  Alabama's  death  penalty  taw 

TW  7-to-2  decision  deemed  the  statute 
unconstitutional  because  it  trquttr*  juries 
in  capital  ease*  to  either  rccununersd  iW 

death  penalty  or  acquit  the  defendant  TW 
limitation  could  increase  the  risk  of  "un 
warranted  convsrtuin."  the  court  said 

Reprieve*  for  tW  44  men  and  one  wo 
man  who  sal  on  the  Alabama  death  row 
may  W short  lived,  however,  ranee  tW  nil 
uig  will  permit  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court  to  decide  whether  or  not  tW  state 
legislature  must  draft  a new  capital  punish 
meat  law  It  n possible  that  the  state 
justice*  will  merely  amend  tW  objection 
able  portion  of  the  statute,  leaving  the 
remainder  intact 

A*  prescribed  by  the  overturned  law. 
jurors  had  to  acquit  or  cotsvwt  persona 
charged  with  first  drgrrr  murder  and  auto- 
matic ally  submit  a recommendation  for 
execution  if  a guilty  verdict  was  reached 
The  presiding  judge  waa  left  to  decide 
whether  death  or  a life  sentence  was  tW 
appropriate  pumahment  for  tW  erwne 
Uabke  capital  pumahment  laws  m other 
state*,  the  Alabama  statute  did  nut  per 
nwt  tW  jury  to  find  the  defendant  guilty  of 
a lesaer  crime  not  punishable  by  death, 
•och  as  second  degree  murder  or  man 
daughter 

“The  failure  to  gne  tW  jury  tW  (hard 
opfvjo'  of  convicting  on  a lesaer  included 
offense  would  term  inevitably  to  enhance 
the  mi  of  an  unwarranted  convict  ion.  " 
Juatirr  John  Paul  Stevens  Mated  m tW 


tolerated  m a caar  m winch  the  defendant  i 
hfe  a at  stake. " 


la  dawenc  Juatne*  W.Baam  Rehnqu— 
and  Byron  WWe  noted  that  tW  mwtn 
oonabry  of  the  Alabama  law  had  nor  been 
an  wane  before  the  Alabama  kuprrrnr 
Conn,  and  thus  should  am  W decided  by 
tW  Federal  Own 

TW  rdp|  inert  arua  d the  cunvsrtapa 

of  GdWvr  Beck  who  had  Wen  seme  need 
to  death  foe  fW  1976  knife  murder  of  aa 


TW  mpprem  on  of  probative  but 
tasnard  rvsdnscv  etna  a coatiy  tuB  mfum 
tW  ahahty  of  conns  to  amenaca  the  truth 
m a criminal  caar."  W and  TW*  .an 
have  m amt  rally  mupuml  that  unhend 
•hg  apphcation  of  the  eadnwcuaan  aae 
«»  Hfuese  deak  of  governmental 
restMwdr  would  impede  unacceplahly  the 
truth  fin.hwg  funraona  of  judgr  and  Jury." 

TW  ruhag  waa  careful  not  to  sanction 
tW  actions  of  tW  IRS  m iW  cut,  ho  newt 
"No  town  should  condone  the  um  .matitu 
uonal  and  pcmibly  crsmanal  behavsur  of 
those  who  planned  and  caccwird  thn 
besefcaae  capes.**  M oharrved. 

According  to  the  Washington  l*uu  the 
caper  waa  initiated  in  1972  when  the  IRS 
suspected  that  the  Naan u baaed  (Wile 
Rank  was  being  wed  by  Ameruam  to  hide 
income  and  evade  la  sea  Rm  hard  Jafle.  a 
Jacksonville  IRS  agent,  hired  a pnvalr  in 
vevttgator  to  focus  on  onr  of  tW  bank's 
vie  presidents 

TW  invriiigalor  arranged  for  a female 
aamcialc  to  lure  tW  banker  to  dinner  one 
ntght  us  Miami  went  to  the  banket  i 
apartment,  removed  a briefcase  and 
delivered  it  to  Jaffe  TW  agent  had  400 
documents  copied  and  returned  to  tW 
bnrfcaae  Among  the  paper*  were  records 
thowuig  a relationship  between  the  tank 
Hank  and  Palmer 

A US  Iharrut  Cam n fudge  cowvtctrd 
Palmer  <d  taa  mum  but  immediately 
vended  tW  conviction,  citing  <W  govern 
ment*i  illegal  aaU 

Writing  for  tW  Super  me  (amrr.  Powed 


applauded  tW  pn%«\  mtentsona  but  con 
demned  hn  ntwa  “W*  .ertiiah  can 
un  krraand  the  Uvacrui  c .not  s commend 
abb  drvne  h>  deter  del  the* air  mcruascma 
tato  tW  praaa  i «f  prevent  who  are  unlike 
h m borne  delewdantv  m a i ruminal  pro 
went  am.  he  aaad  mdutg  t hat  m was  up 
bi  tW  pvmwevt  cu  private  pUmiifta  toi 
•rek  punaahm.ni  cal  dbgal  hock  ens 

tWef  luatlre  Warren  1 Burgee  added  a 
further  note  ol  caution  in  a separate  opus 
nm  lb  Mid  that  tW  iwltag  'should  mu 
W read  aa  mndmung  the  conduct  of  tW 
IRS  but  rather  aa  holdup  that  TW  aa 
cluatonary  nab  u oca pplu aide  to  a case  of 
thaa  kend  " Juaturs  Poatrr  Stewart  Biyun 
N W hate  Wig  cam  II  RchnquitC  and  |ohn 
Paul  Stevens  conatituted  tW  remainder  of 
tW  neap  oily 

In  dunrni  |u*ln*  Ihuigcnul  Mai  shall 
character ited  the  evidence  in  the  case  as 
TW  intended  product  ol  deldtrtaiely 
dbgal  government  a.  turn  * iming  that  tW 
Canwi  "placer  its  impnncatui  upon  vuch 
Uwbraiwta  and  tWteby  taints  M*  own 
kW|Ny 14 

“Unlike  tW  (mil.  I do  not  believe  that 
llw  Federal  courts  arc  unabb  to  peietevt 
tW  intrgiicy  of  th*  judicial  tystem  from 
Mac h gross  government  nutcondual,"  W 
wrote 

footed  by  fuatu  cc  William  | Ho  ...can 
Jr  ami  Harry  A Rla*kniun  Marshall  sahl 
tW  mapcniy  opinaon  "effac lively  turns 
the  standing  rule*  cteatrd  by  this  (cnrit 
for  assertions  of  Fourth  Aineiulinani  vto 
Ulv.na  into  a sword  to  In  used  by  the 
goer inm«n i to  permit  h deliberately  lu  in 
vadr  orcr  prl  urn's  Fourth  Amemlment 
nghts  in  order  to  obtain  evidence  tgainat 
another  perum  " 


Feds  issue  new  numbers  on  narcotics  use: 

Drug  abuse  sets  new  high 


111m  it  drug  uar  has  grown  "dramatic 
ally"  ui  tW  past  IB  yean,  according  ui  a 
recently  rrleward  Federal  repeat,  which 
found  that  6fl  percent  of  the  nation's 
young  adults  have  tried  marijuana  and 
one- third  of  them  have  eapenmrnud  wnh 
harder  drop 

Gumptird  by  the  National  Institute  cm 
Drug  Abvn,  tW  survey  noted  that  in  1962 
only  four  percent  of  Amen* ana  in  iW 
IB-to-23  age  bracket  had  smoked  man 
juana  and  that  only  three  percent  had  tried 
her  nan.  cocaine  or  kalhsanopn* 

In  announcing  the  ftadMg.  Wcretary  of 
Health  and  Ihoua  Venue*  Pamela 
Robera  llama  indbated  that  (he  report 
confirm*  such  of  the  country 's  wo ear  ban 
about  drug  ab»*r . *TW  deep  concern  of 
thr  American  propb  us  pvml  and  parrao 
■ panic ula/  about  (he  raped  nar  ns  illacii 
drug  war  over  the  pear  few  yean  are  serf 
founded."  aW  and 

Baaed  an  unerwrws  with  7,000  nuinu. 
the  m/v«yi  1979  figwrer  dncloerd  an  nght 
percewt  nae  m eapetimmcaocm  with  man 
juana  among  young  adult*  over  the  peat 
two  yean  TW  ftndmg  o aaad  to  W 
■gafiraat  ns  Vght  of  a poet  MHS  report 
which  lowarndrd  that  pot  —whang  • a 
imewa  health  threat  and  can  adversely 
affect  the  uteri  ptyckologol  atfl  Wang. 

Drfimng  mint  use  aa  kaning  tried  (W 
drug  —than  the  p—a  mo— h.  the  report 

nosed  that  15  prree—  of  young  adults 
were  aaanjnana  men  as  1979.  comparrd 
with  25  perceur  m 1976  la  that  jgoup.  76 
percrai  drank  dtabf  and  4J  percent 


Anwnsg  adulta  26  or  older,  6 percent 
were  current  marijuana  arm  den,  compared 
with  | 5 percent  in  1976  IW  rale  for 
•urrent  own  aged  12  b*  17  baa  grown  from 
7 percent  in  1972  to  12  percent  in  1976 
and  to  17  percent  bat  year 

While  only  14  percent  of  the  jure 
nde*  interviewed  in  1972  aaid  they  had 
tried  marijuana.  II  admitted  to  unng  tW 
drug  in  1979  In  tW  lld>  J1  group,  die 
Apire  was  4 priteni  us  1962.  41  percent  in 
1972.  60  percent  t wo  year*  ago,  and  61 
percent  Uar  yanr. 

TW  re  pun  oWrrvrd  that  nearly  half  of 
the  young  adulta  who  admit  led  wmding 
the  drug  said  they  had  uard  it  at  baat  100 
trmea  Marijuana  uar  peak*  between  the 
a^a  of  IB  and  25.  and  nsoev  men  than 
women  amoke  M.  the  tnatitulr  said. 

However,  the  survey  inchested  (hat  the 
trend  may  W tkaagag  citing  a nae  as  the 
number  of  frnck  pert  smokers  "If  current 
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Wlwit  ( lot's  d worn  nr  i do 
wh«*n  khr’k  eissifjtii'd  lo 
comrnnnd  177  M'avorwd 
offk  Ffl? 

Great  Britain  s 
Wendy  Slock 
takes  charge 

See  page  8. 
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£ CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume)  S10.00 

j CS-24  Q & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 

CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume)  . . 10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers 8.00 

CS-50  High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Examination  . 9.95 

C-1 075  Addiction  Specialist 10,00 

C-1924  Administrative  Investigator  ....  10.00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 

10.00 

s C-1 698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden  10.00 

JO  C-2524  Bay  Constable 12.00 

i C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 8.00 

^ C-1973  Border  Patrolman 8.00 

. C-111  Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

3 C-95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 8.00 

— ' C-2295  Building  Guard  . 8.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

C-1700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 10.00 

C-208  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 8.00 

C-1 701  Campus  Security  Specialist 10.00 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer.  8.00 

C-121  Captain,  Police  Department 12.00 

C-2423  Chief  Compliance  Investigator 10.00 

C-1 173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 10.00 

C-2120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

C-2148  Chief  of  Police, 12.00 

C-2502  Chief  of  Staff 12.00 

C-1181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 17,95 

C-1593  Chief  Probation  Officer 10.00 

C- 1 1 82  Chief  Process  Server 8.00 

C-1185  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1591  Chief  Special  Investigator  , . 12.00 

C-1203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

C-1200  Commissioner  of  Police  10.00 

C-2421  Compliance  Investigator 12.00 

C-1767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse  Educations  Programs,  . 10.00 

C-165  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women) 8.00 

C-166  Correction  Lieutenant  . .......  10,00 

C-1219  Correction  Matron  . 8,00 

C-167  Correction  Officer  (Men)  8.00 

C-168  Correction  Officer  (Women)  8 00 

C-957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 8.00 

C-169  Correction  Sergeant 10.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  . 8.00 

C-959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 10.00 

C-966  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1229  Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 8.00 

C-177  Customs  Inspector 8.00 

C-161 1 Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal) 8.00 

C-1245  Deputy  Medical  Examiner 12.00 

C-2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV . . 10.00 

C-204  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1763  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons.  . . 10.00 

C-1620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal . . 8.00 

C-1 762  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-1247  Detective  Investigator 10,00 

C-2444  Director  of  Security 10.00 

C-1877  Director  of  Traffic  Control 10.00 

C-2325  Director  of  Youth  Bureau 10.00 

C-1259  Drug  Abuse  Education  Group  Leader  10.00 

C-1597  Drug  Abuse  Educator 10.00 

C-1260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker. 8.00 

C-1261  Drug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide.  8.00 

C-1405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 8.00 

C-1406  Drug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee 8. 00 

C-2428  Environmental  Conservation  Officer 10.00 

C-251  Federal  Guard  . 8.00 

C-1612  Federal  Protective  Officer 8 00 

C-1285  Field  Investigator 8.00 

C-255  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 8.00 

C-281  Forest  Ranger  . . 8.00 

C-2012  Game  Warden 8.00 

C-304  Guard  Patrolman  8.00 

C-348  Head  Process  Server 8.00 

C-349  Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide 8.00 

C-353  Hospital  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

C-338  Housing  Guard  . 8.00 

C-340  Housing  Lieutenant 10.00 

C-342  Housing  Patrolman 8.00 

C-344  Housing  Sergeant  10.00 

C-361  Identification  Clerk 8.00 

C-1986  Identification  Officer.  8.00 

C-2294  Identification  Specialist  8.00 

C-362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 8.00 

C-364  Inspector 8.00 

C-370  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

C-376  Internal  Revenue  Agent 10  00 

C-377  Invest  igatoi 8.00 

C-378  Investigator-Inspector 8.00 


FOR 


FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP, 


POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


C-406  Jail  Guard 8.00 

C-1329  Jail  Matron 8.00 

C-1331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 10.00 

C-1332  Jailer-Clerk 8.00 

C-449  License  Investigator 8.00 

02286  License  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking) 10.00 

0442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-486  Medical  Examiner 14.00 

C-488  Medical  Officer 14.00 

0489  Medical  Officer  (Departmental) 14.00 

C-498  Meter  Maid 8.00 

02503  Narcotics  Education  Assistant 10.00 

01600  Narcotics  Investigator 10.00 

01378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 10.00 

02245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

01688  Park  Patrolman 8.00 

0572  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 8.00 

C-1 063  Parking  Meter  Attendant 8.00 

0573  Parking  Meter  Collector 8.00 

0575  Patrolman,  Examinations— All  States 8.00 

0576  Patrolman.  Police  Department 8.00 

01922  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

C-640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

0594  Police  Cadet 8.00 

0639  Police  Clerk 8.00 

C-1 847  Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator 8.00 

02256  Police  Dispatcher 8.00 

01383  Police  Inspector 12.00 

C-1 939  Police  Officer 8.00 

02441  Police  Officer,  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept.  ( LAPD)  . 8.00 
01755  Police  Officer,  Nassau  County  Police  Dept.(NCPD).  8.00 
01739  Police  Officer,  New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) ...  8.00 
C-1 741  Police  Officer,  Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 

8.00 

0595  Police  Patrolman 8.00 

0596  Police  Surgeon 14.00 

0597  Police  Trainee 8.00 

0598  Policewoman  . 8.00 

0602  Postal  Inspector  (USPS) 8.00 

01386  Principal  Addiction  Specialist 10.00 

01791  Principal  Investigator 10.00 

01427  Principal  Probation  Officer 10.00 

02259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 12.00 

0618  Prison  Guard 8.00 

02462  Private  Investigator 10.00 

02577  Probation  Assistant 8.00 

01981  Probation  Counselor 10.00 

0980  Probation  Consultant 10.00 

02266  Probation  Director  ...  10.00 

01428  Probation  Employment  Officer 10.00 

0981  Probation  Investigator 8.00 

0619  Probation  Officer  8.00 

01429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 8.00 

02262  Probation  Supervisor 10.00 

01828  Probation  Supervisor  I 10.00 

C-1 829  Probation  Supervisor  II 10.00 

0620  Process  Server 6.00 

02315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 10.00 

02397  Protection  Agent 8.00 

0665  Ranger,  U.S.  Park  Service 8.00 

01921  Safety  Coordinator 8.00 

01459  Safety  Security  Officer 8.00 

0702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

C-1 923  School  Guard 8.00 

C-1 999  Security  Guard  . ...  8.00 

01467  Security  Officer 8.00 

0221 1 Security  Police  Officer  (USPS) 8.00 


C-1 810  Senior  Addiction  Specialist 10.00 

02525  Senior  Bay  Constable 14.00 

02529  Senior  Building  Guard 8.00 

02265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 10.00 

02070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 10.00 

02422  Senior  Compliance  Investigator 10.00 

0710  Senior  Court  Officer 10.00 

C-1 665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 10.00 

C-2038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 10.00 

02520  Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 12,00 

02073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 10.00 

01987  Senior  Identification  Officer 10.00 

C-251 2 Senior  Identification  Specialist 10.00 

02119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1 010  Senior  Investigator 10.00 

02531  Senior  Narcotics  Investigator 12.00 

0793  Senior  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 10.00 

C-2466  Senior  Parole  Officer 10.00 

C-1 020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 10.00 

01594  Senior  Probation  Officer 10.00 

02298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator  ....  8.00 
C-1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  . 12.00 

02449  Senior  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-1 589  Senior  Special  Investigator.  . 10.00 

0725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

0732  Sergeant,  8ridge  & Tunnel  Authority 8.00 

0733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 10  00 

0794  Sheriff 


8.00 


01060  Special  Agent,  FBI 10.00 

0748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 8.00 

C-1 588  Special  Investigator 8 00 

0749  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-1 692  State  Policewoman 8.00 

0757  State  Trooper  8.00 

C-1 744  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 12.00 

C-1 703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 10.00 

01503  Supervising  Court  Officer 10.00 

C-1 666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 10.00 

C-1 667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 10.00 

02513  Supervising  Identification  Specialist 10.00 

02106  Supervising  Investigator 10.00 

02143  Supervising  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 10.00 

0782  Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collector 10.00 

02299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigator.  . . . 10.00 

02205  Supervising  Security  Officer \ 10.00 

01766  Supervising  Special  Officer 10.00 

01750  Traffic  Control  Agent  8.00 

081 2 Traffic  Control  Inspector  8.00 

02407  Traffic  Enforcement  Agent  . . 8.00 

C-1 689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer 8.00 

C-1 522  Traffic  Technician 8.00 

02335  Traffic  Technician  1 8.00 

02336  Traffic  Technician  II 10.00 

C-1 887  Traffic  Technician  III 10.00 

C-819  Transit  Captain 12.00 

0820  Transit  Lieutenant 10.00 

C-821  Transit  Patrolman 8.00 

0822  Transit  Sergeant 10.00 

0823  T reasury  Enforcement  Agent  8.00 

C-852  Uniformed  Court  Officer.  . 8.00 

01989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-1 995  Urban  Park  Officer 8.00 

02541  Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant 12.00 

0894  Warden 1 2.00 

0891  Watchman 8.00 

College  Proficiency  Examination  Series  (CPEP) 

CPEP-29  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice  9.95 

CPEP-30  .Criminal  Investigation 9.95 
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Supreme  Court 


Jordan  cuts  through  political  flak; 
tells  force:  ‘I  am  in  command’ 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Last  Monday,  the  amendments  to  the 
Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  were 
adopted  on  April  14  went  into  effect.  The 
55  Supreme  Court  Rules,  which  are  period- 
ically amended,  are  basically  procedural  in 
nature.  In  addition  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
each  of  the  courts  throughout  the  Federal 
judiciary  have, rules  to  guide  attorneys  in 
their  practice  before  the  courts.  The  rules, 
categorized  by  the  court  name,  are  all 
codified  in  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

The  guiding  principle  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  Rules  and  the  new  amend- 
ments is  the  promotion  of  an  efficient 
Court  and  the  delivery  of  justice.  Each 
amendment  was  adopted  only  after  a 
longstanding  problem  was  identified  and 
the  justices  had  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  probable  effect  of  the  rule  change. 

Most  rule  changes,  especially  at  the 
Supreme  Court  level,  do  not  come  as  a 
surprise  to  the  practicing  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  However,  one  amendment 
caught  the  profession  offguard  and  caused 
many  attorneys  who  had  minimal  contacts 
with  the  Supreme  Court  to  suddenly 
become  involved.  The  Court  quadrupled 
the  fee  that  an  attorney  has  to  pay  to  gain 
admission  to  the  Supreme  Court  bar, 
raising  it  from  $25  to  $100. 

Supreme  Court  watchers  over  the  past 
three  years  have  observed  that  under  the 
direction  of  Chief  Justice  Burger  the  Court 
has  taken  an  active  role  in  upgrading  the 
legal  profession.  The  Court's  action  of 
quadrupling  the  bar  admission  fee  was  a 
simplistic  response  to  the  Chief  Justice's 
perceptions  that  appellate  attorneys  are 
not  properly  trained  and  that  admission  to 
the  Supreme  Court  bar  was  being  utilized 
as  a name-clearing  process  for  attorneys 
who  had  been  reinstated  to  state  court 
practice  after  being  disbarred. 

The  Court's  action  was  viewed  as  one 
further  blow  delivered  by  the  Court  against 
the  legal  profession.  Such  a view  is  under- 
standable in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  attorneys  who  seek  admission 
to  the  Supreme  Court  bar  do  so  solely  for 
the  honor  and  to  be  able  to  display  the 
certificate  of  admission  with  the  Court's 
seal  and  picture  in  their  office. 

Rule  5 of  the  Supreme  Court  gobems 
admission  to  the  bar,  and  subsection  1 
requires  that  prior  to  admission  the  " appli- 
cant shall  have  been  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  highest  court  of  a State,  Territory, 
District,  Commonwealth,  or  Possession  for 
the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  application,  and  that  the  applicant 
appears  to  the  Court  to  be  of  good  moral 
and  professional  character. " Subsection  2 
further  requires  evidence  of  admission  in  a 
"proper  court"  and  “ the  statement  of  two 
sponsors  (who  must  be  members  of  the  Bar 
of  this  Court  and  must  personally  know, 
but  not  be  related  to,  the  applicant).  ...” 

In  actual  practice  a local  or  state  bar 
association,  through  its  officers,  sponsors  a 
group  of  established  attorneys  who  are 
admitted  as  a group  in  the  Supreme  Court 
with  all  the  justices  in  attendance.  For 
those  attorneys  who  cannot  afford  the 
expense  of  a trip  to  Washington  with  their 
families,  local  bar  associations  arrange  for 
the  swearing-in  process  to  be  conducted  in 
the  ceremonial  courtroom  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  their  area. 

Coupled  with  the  announcement  of  the 


increased  fee  for  admission  to  the  bar  was  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  announced  last 
month  in  the  area  of  the  right  to  counsel. 
An  analysis  of  that  decision  follows. 

Right  to  Counsel 

In  a unanimous  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  announced  that  the  mere  possibility 
of  a conflict  of  interest  in  a case  where  two 
attorneys  represented  three  defendants  was 
insufficient  to-  set  aside  a first  degree 
murder  conviction. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  by 
Associate  Justice  Powell,  also  held  that  the 
Sixth  Amendment,  which  guarantees  the 
right  to  counsel,  does  not  impose  upon  the 
trial  court  any  duty  to  inquire  into  the 
propriety  of  multiple  representation. 

The  present  case  arose  following  the 
murders  of  a labor  official  and  his  compan- 
ion in  the  Philadelphia  headquarters  of 
Teamsters  Local  107.  On  the  day  of  the 
murders  the  respondent,  a Mr.  Sullivan, 
and  two  other  men  were  seen  in  the 
Teamsters  headquarters  by  a janitor  who 
was  on  duty,  just  fifteen  minutes  prior  to 
the  shootings. 

All  three  were  indicted  based  upon  the 
janitor’s  observations.  Two  attorneys  were 
privately  retained  and  they  represented  the 
three  defendants  throughout  the  state 
proceedings.  Sullivan  agreed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  his  codefendant’s  attorneys  since 
he  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  his  own 
attorney.  At  no  time  before  or  during  the 
trial  did  Sullivan  object  to  multiple  repre- 
sentation. 

Sullivan  came  to  trial  first.  After  the 
state’s  case  was  presented  the  two  attor- 
neys chose  not  to  present  any  evidence, 
and  a sentence  of  life  imprisonment  was 
imposed  following  conviction  in  the  jury 
trial.  In  separate  trials  his  codefendants 
were  acquitted. 

Following  the  conviction  Sullivan  peti- 
tioned the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
relief  under  the  Pennsylvania  Post  Convic- 
tion Hearing  Acty  19  Pa.  Stat.  Ann. 
§1180-1.  After  five  days  of  hearings  all 
claims  for  relief  were  rejected.  In  1977,  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
conviction  and  the  denial  of  relief. 

An  action  seeking  habeas  corpus  relief 
was  filed  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  District  Court  affirmed  the 
decisions  of  the  state  courts,  but  on  further 
appeal  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit  reversed  the  conviction,  holding 
that  a criminal  defendant  is  entitled  to 
reversal  of  his  conviction  whenever  he 
makes  “some  showing  of  a possible  conflict 
of  interest  or  prejudice,  however  remote.” 

The  Supreme  Court  rejected  the  test 
utilized  by  the  appellate  court  and 
remanded  the  case  for  further  proceedings. 
In  explaining  the  Supreme  Court's  action, 
Justice  Powell  noted  that  a much  stronger 
test  for  attorneys’  conflict  of  interest  in 
multiple  representation  cases  had  to  be 
used  before  the  Court  would  set  aside  a 
felony  conviction.  The  proper  test,  and  one 
which  a majority  of  the  Courts  of  Appeals 
have  adopted,  was  established  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  1 942  case  of  Glosser 
v.  United  States,  315  U.S.  60.  In  Glasser 
the  Court  found  that  in  “order  to  establish 
a violation  of  the  Sixth  Amendment,  a 
defendant  who  raised  no  objection  at  trial 
must  demonstrate  that  an  actual  conflict  of 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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publicly  about  the  identities  of  the  "pro 

tern”  police  chiefs.  "As  far  as  who  those 

individuals  arc,  we  have  our  suspicions,  but 

we  never  had  any  real  proof  of  who  they 

were.” 

For  his  part,  Jordan  blasted  critics 
who  claim  that  he  is  not  in  full  control  of 
the  force.  “I  am  the  police  commissioner 
for  the  city  of  Boston,"  he  stated.  "No 
policy  or  program  or  deployment  of 
resources  within  this  department  will  be 
ordered  by  anyone  except  myself.  I expect 
every  member  of  our  department  to 
comply  with  this  policy.” 

Commenting  on  the  commissioner’s 
remarks,  Broderick  noted  that  his  group  is 
taking  “a  kind  of  wait-and-see  attitude” 
toward  Jordan’s  assertions  that  he  is 
running  the  show.  "We’ll  wait  a few  weeks 
to  see  if  that’s  true,”  the  BPPA  head  said. 
“If  it’s  not  true,  we  will  reassess  our 
position  as  to  a no-confidence  vote.” 

In  a recent  commentary  on  the 
matter,  Boston  Globe  columnist  Mike 
Barnicle  did  not  question  Jordan’s  leader- 
ship position,  noting  that  he  “is  equivalent 
to  the  Pope.”  But  Barnicle  indicated  that 
police  officials  who  supported  mayoral 
candidate  Joe  Timilty  in  last  November's 
elections  may  have  done  damage  to  their 
careers. 

"Last  fall,  there  were  those  police- 
men who  strongly  preferred  Timilty  to 
White,"  Barnicle  stated.  "So  strongly  that 
some  of  them  made  contributions  to 
Timilty’s  campaign.  It  did  not  take  great 
detective  work  on  the  part  of  City  Hall  to 
read  the  handwriting  on  the  checks." 

But  Broderick  commented  that  he 
couldn’t  say  for  sure  whether  the  derogato- 
ry remark  made  against  the  city's  police 
captains  was  politically  motivated.  "If  we 
knew  who  said  it,  we  would  know  what  the 
intent  behind  it  was.” 


The  association  chairman  said  he  has 
been  advised  that  there  is  a move  underway 
to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  captains’ 
public  critic.  “If  that  individual  is  found 
out,  our  demand  is  that  he  be  replaced,"  he 
added. 

Other  demands  were  also  featured  in  the 
BPPA  resolution.  “This  entire  controversy 
focuses  a spotlight  on  the  fact  that  the 
problems  facing  the  police  are  not  confined 
to  City  Hall  but  extend  to  police  headquar- 
ters itself,”  the  measure  stated.  “There 
must  be  changes  at  police  headquarters 
that  reflect  this  reality.  The  department 
must  finally  recognize  that  existing 
contracts  for  both  patrolmen  and  those  of 
higher  rank  should  be  lived  up  to  without 
political  considerations." 

Jordan  indicated  that  his  men  will  be 
the  first  to  know  if  any  changes  arc 
forthcoming.  "I  am  committed  to  the  goal 
of  never  having  a member  of  this  depart- 
ment resort  to  the  media  to  discover  what 
his  or  her  future  in  the  department  may  be 
or  what  plans  the  department  may  have,” 
he  said  in  his  televised  address. 

Another  suggestion  that  the  rumors 
about  a personnel  shakeup  arc  unfounded 
came  in  the  form  of  a police  request  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  a list  of  those 
eligible  for  appointment  to  captain.  "This 
is  a further  indication  that  the  commission- 
er does  not  intend  to  eliminate  the  rank  of 
captain  from  the  department  rolls,"  a 
police  spokesman  observed. 

But  Broderick  predicted  that  it  would 
be  business  as  usual  whether  or  not 
personnel  changes  arc  made.  "Let’s  face  it, 
police  departments  throughout  the  country 
are  political  and  usually  there  are  shake- 
ups,”  he  said.  “As  far  as  we're  concerned, 
it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  to  us  who  is 
the  police  commissioner  or  who  is  in 
management  because  nothing  has  changed 
in  regard  to  grievances.” 
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British  police  facing  community 
relations  problems  with  blacks; 
Canadian  smugglers  find  postage 
is  due;  Chinese  justice  is  deadly 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


Clashes  between  cops  & blacks 
prompt  calls  for  law  reform 

Police  in  Great  Britain  arc  in  the  throes 
of  a community  relations  problem  with  the 
nation’s  growing  black  population,  brought 
on  in  part  by  a riot  in  a western  seaport 
city  and  the  death  of  a civil  rights 
demonstrator. 

The  racial  tension  has  led  to  a move  in 
Parliament  to  repeal  Britain’s  150-year-old 
vagrancy  law,  which  has  been  the  target  of 
mounting  criticism  by  blacks  and  civil 
libertarians.  The  statute  makes  it  a crime  to 
be  "a  suspected  person  loitering  with 
intent  to  commit  a felonious  offense.” 

Several  opponents  of  the  law,  which  is 
known  on  the  streets  as  "sus,”  told  the 
New  York  Times  last  month  that  the  police 
employ  the  statute  when  they  do  not  have 
enough  evidence  to  make  an  arrest  on 
another  charge.  The  critics  also  contended 
that  the  ordinance  tends  to  shift  the 
burden  of  proof  onto  the  defendant. 

Whether  or  not  the  critics’  charges  are 
well  founded,  it  is  apparent  that  the  law 
has  become  a thorn  in  the  side  of  Britain’s 
black  community,  which  has  grown  in  the 
past  generation  to  account  for  four  percent 
of  tile  country’s  population. 

Indicative  of  the  policc/community  rela- 
tions problem  is  the  appearance  of  ‘‘Scrap 
Sus”  slogans  that  arc  being  painted  on 
buildings  in  a number  of  black  neighbor- 


hoods in  London,  Birmingham  and  other 
major  cities. 

Apparently  seeing  the  writing  on  the 
walls,  the  House  of  Commons  Committee 
on  Home  Affairs  recently  recommended 
after  conducting  lengthy  hearings  that  the 
law  be  repealed.  The  panel  stated  that  the 
statute’s  demise  would  produce  ‘‘a  gain  to 
society  in  the  improvement  of  police/black 
relations." 

The  committee’s  suggestion  was  imme- 
diately denounced  by  Sir  David  McNee, 
commissioner  of  London’s  Metropolitan 
Police,  who  indicated  that  the  statute  is  a 
useful  crimefighting  tool.  Its  repeal,  he 
cautioned,  “would  leave  an  unacceptable 
gap  in  the  law  and  would  encourage  further 
street  crime.  However,  the  commissioner 
has  demonstrated  that  he  is  not  oblivious 
to  the  tension  between  blacks  and  British 
police.  “Policing  a multiracial  society  is 
putting  the  fabric  of  our  policing  philoso- 
phy under  greater  stress  than  at  any  time" 
since  the  formation  of  the  London  force 
150  years  ago,  he  noted  in  an  earlier 
statement. 

David  Lane,  the  chairman  of  the  recent- 
ly formed  Commission  for  Racial  Equality, 
suggested  to  the  Times  that  Britain  is  losing 
its  self-image  of  an  ethnically  homogeneous 
society.  “We  are  really  just  beginning  to  be 
aware  of  the  problems  that  have  come 
along  with  the  change  to  a multiracial 
Britain,”  he  said.  “It’s  quite  urgent  that  we 
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act  promptly  and  effectively  if  we  are  to 
avoid  widespread  race  riots  and  racial 
turmoil  on  an  American  scale." 

The  scope  of  racial  turmoil  in  England 
was  expanded  last  year  when  a white  civil 
rights  worker  was  killed  during  a riot  in 
London’s  Southall  section.  Blair  Peach,  33, 
died  from  a blow  on  the  head,  presumably 
delivered  by  a police  club,  and  he  has  since 
become  a martyr  to  Britain’s  black  activ- 
ists. 

After  hearing  the  testimony  of  84 
witnesses  to  the  incident,  an  investigating 
jury  ruled  that  Peach  died  by  “misadven- 
ture." While  the  verdict  exonerated  the 
police  of  any  wrongdoing,  the  jury  urged 
that  patrolmen  attached  to  the  anti-riot 
unit  involved  in  the  incident  be  “more 
controlled  by  their  officers." 

The  ruling  was  greeted  by  resentment  in 
some  nonwhite  neighborhoods,  and  there 
were  promises  of  additional  demonstra- 
tions. But  the  Times  of  London  tried  to 
put  the  decision  in  perspective  in  a recent 
editorial,  noting  that  “no  policeman  could 
possibly  interpret  it  as  an  encouragement 
to  strike  out  indiscriminately  when  the 
going  is  hot.” 

The  going  got  hot  in  the  port  city  of 
Bristol  last  April,  when  police  raided  an 
improperly  licensed  tavern  patronized  by 
West  Indians.  The  anti-riot  unit  chose  to 
withdraw  from  the  poor,  heavily  black 
neighborhood  surrounding  the  tavern  as  a 
mob  of  a few  hundred  youths  roamed  the 
streets,  looting  several  stores  and  burning  a 
dozen  vehicles. 

Although  a parliamentary  committee 
went  to  Bristol  to  conduct  a public  hearing 
on  the  “racial  disadvantage”  in  the  district, 
none  of  the  youths  involved  in  the  disturb- 
ance offered  testimony. 

“We  didn’t  show  up  because  we 
couldn’t  have  made  those  white  people 
understand  our  problems  no  matter  what 
we  said,”  a black  youth  observed  later. 
“They  pay  attention  to  us  for  a while, 
while  we’re  running  through  the  streets. 
But  after  that’s  over  they  forget  us  again.” 

Neither  rain,  nor  snow,  nor  sleet 
thwarts  mountie  drug  delivery 

A Canadian  mountie  played  post  office 
recently,  posing  as  a mail  carrier  to  break 
up  a heroin  smuggling  operation  which 
used  the  postal  system  to  ship  drugs  from 
Bangkok,  Thailand  to  Kitchener,  Canada. 

According  to  the  Toronto  Star,  the  mail 
scheme  had  been  engineered  by  Paul 
Boehmer,  23,  of  Kitchener,  who  mailed 
seven  grams  of  94  percent  pure  heroin 
from  Bangkok  to  friends  in  Canada,  one 
gram  at  a time. 

Thai  police  spotted  one  of  the  letters  in 
a Bangkok  post  office  and  alerted  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  who 
intercepted  the  envelope.  An  unnamed 
mountie,  costumed  as  a mailman,  was 
subsequently  dispatched  to  hand  deliver 
the  parcel  to  Boehmer's  two  accomplices. 

Boehmer,  who  received  a one-year 
sentence  for  conspiracy  to  possess  heroin, 
may  have  gotten  the  better  part  of  die 
deal.  He  had  escaped  from  a Thailand  jail 


after  serving  two  months  of  a 10-year 
sentence. 

Apparcndy,  he  posted  the  drug  mail 
shortly  after  his  escape  and  before  he 
managed  to  slip  into  India,  where  he  told 
the  Canadian  embassy  he  had  lost  his 
passport.  He  was  given  a new  one  and  flew 
home  to  face  the  drug  charges  filed  by  his 
government. 

One  of  Boehmer’s  cohorts  was  given 
four  months  in  a reformatory  and  the 
second  got  a two-year  suspended  sentence 
and  was  ordered  to  do  400  hours  of 
community  service  work.  The  judge  in  the 
case  said  stiffer  penalties  would  have  been 
imposed  if  there  had  been  evidence  that 
the  $100,000  worth  of  heroin  was  to  be 
used  commercially. 

Judges  play  double  jeopardy 
with  life  of  Chinese  embezzler 

A convicted  embezzler  in  Peking  might 
well  believe  that  the  trouble  with  Chinese 
justice  is  that  once  you've  been  sentenced, 
an  hour  later  you  feel  as  though  you  want 
to  be  sentenced  again.  The  convict  had 
recently  asked  that  his  15-year  term  be 
reviewed,  and  he  was  promptly  sentenced 
to  death  for  the  same  offense. 

As  reported  last  month  by  the  Peking 
Watibao  newspaper.  Wan  Li,  who  worked 
for  the  People’s  Bank  of  China,  was  sen- 
tenced to  15  years  for  embezzling  the 
equivalent  of  $52,000  from  his-employer. 

Upon  appeal  of  the  jail  term,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  sentence  was 
inadequate  and  sent  the  case  to  an  inter- 
mediate panel  for  review.  The  lower  court 
took  Li’s  sentence  to  the  limit,  ordering 
that  the  embezzler  be  executed  in  two 
years,  if  he  has  not  reformed  by  that  time. 

Supreme  Court 
Briefs. . . 

Continued  from  Page  5 

interest  adversely  affected  his  lawyers 

performance.” 

The  Court  went  on  to  state  that  the 
Sixth  Amendment  does  not  require  the 
trial  court  to  inquire  into  the  attorneys’ 
possible  conflicts  of  interest  in  a multiple 
representation  case.  In  a separate  concur- 
ring opinion,  Justice  Brennan  contended 
that  “it  is  no  imposition  on  a trial  court  to 
require  it  to  find  out  whether  attorneys  are 
representing  two  or  more  defendants  who 
have  been  jointly  charged." 

In  a separate  opinion  that  concurred  in 
the  Court’s  result  but  dissented  in  part, 
Justice  Marshall  cautioned  that  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  go  far  enough  in 
compelling  a state  trial  court  inquiry  in 
order  to  protect  Sixth  Amendment  rights. 
Central  to  Justice  Marshall's  position  was 
the  notion  that  a trial  court  “has  a duty  to 
inquire  whether  there  is  multiple  represen- 
tation, to  warn  defendants  of  the  possible 
risks  of  such  representation,  and  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  representation  is  the  result  of 
the  defendants'  informed  choice."  (Cuylcr 
V.  Sullivan,  No.  78-1832,  decision  an- 
nounced May  12,  1980.) 


The  American  terror  quotient: 


Prison  militancy  could  be  a do-it-yourself  timebomb 


By  JOHN  PALMER  and  JACK  WAUGH 

(Third  part  in  a series.) 

The  kidnapping  of  Patricia  Hearst  by 
the  Symbioncse  Liberation  Army  may 
seem  far  away  and  almost  fictitious,  but 
evidence  indicates  the  same  thing  could 
happen  here  or  in  any  American  city. 

The  basic  training  that  set  Donald 
DeFreeze,  the  leader  of  the  S.L.A.,  on  his 
path  is  also  taking  place  inside  our  jails  and 
prisons. 

De  Freeze  and  his  fellow  fanatics  con- 
sider themselves  to  have  been  political 
prisoners.  So  do  a great  body  of  the  men 
and  women  in  prison  up  and  down  the 
United  States.  It  doesn’t  much  matter  how 
society  catalogs  them.  They  already  see 
themselves  as  victims  of  government  of 
oppression. 

Nobody  knows  this  better  than  Allyn  R. 
Siefaff,  director  of  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Corrections  when  the  gangs  were  inter- 
viewed. The  handbook  that  tells  them  how 
to  set  up  operations  already  has  been 
written  and  is  known  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  produced  by  Donald  Cox, 
field  marshal  of  the  Black  Panthers,  a man 
who  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  He  has 
committed  two  murders,  broken  into  a 
police  station  and  escaped  unscathed,  and 
organized  a crime  squad  that  is  still  in 
operation  and  at  large. 

His  instruction  manual  is  entitled  “On 
Organizing  Urban  Guerrilla  Units.” 

This  do-it-yourself  tome  is  no  amateur 
undertaking.  The  book  draws  on  the 
experiences  of  frogmen  in  Australia,  out- 
lines effective  kidnapping  techniques  from 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  describes  explosives 
for  every  purpose.  One  of  these  bombs  is 
so  advanced  that  it  can  be  concealed  in  a 
building  under  construction  and  timed  to 
go  off  six  months  after  the  building  is 
completed.  This  bomb  is  so  deftly  devised 
that  it  cannot  be  detected  by  any  means 
presently  available. 

Cox's  instruction  manual,  along  with  a 
word-of-mouth  curriculum,  has  been  used 
by  a number  of  revolutionary  organizations 
and  their  leaders.  One  avid  reader  of  this 
text  is  James  (Doc)  Holiday.  His  claim  to 
fame  rests  on  his  membership  in  a group 
that  calls  itself  The  Black  Guerrilla  Family. 
They  have  dug  themselves  into  the  body  of 
the  California  prisions  and  feed  on  and  gain 
strength  from  the  flesh  of  discontent  that 
thrives  there. 

Their  slogan  contains  a frightening  mes- 
sage. Their  aim  is  “to  overturn  the  existing 
government  in  any  way  possible,  to  recruit 
prisoners  and  those  outside  into  a revolu- 
tionary force  that  will  discredit  the  U.S. 
government  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies.” 

If  the  book  has  one  theme,  it  is  that 
knowing  how  to  create  absolute  terror 
among  the  populace  can  produce  a revolu- 
tionary fervor  among  the  formerly  power- 
less who  now  possess  this  knowledge.  The 
aim  of  the  book  and  of  the  revolutionary 
groups  that  use  it  is  to  put  the  people  they 
see  as  being  oppressed  in  touch  with  their 
own  power. 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity is  familiar  with  this  document.  Rep. 
Richard  Ichord  (D.-Mo.)  has  tried  in  vain 
to  bring  it  to  the  public’s  attention.  But 
most  police  forces  do  not  see  it  as  a 
widespread  problem.  And  the  public  seems 
to  feel  that  it's  merely  a freakish  phenom- 
enon like  the  S.L.A. 

Bill  Olson,  assistant  attorney  general  in 
charge  of  the  Internal  Affairs  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department,  believes,  however, 
that  revolutionary  groups  like  the  S.D.S., 


the  Weathermen,  the  Zebras,  S.L.A.  and 
others  are  getting  ready  to  blast  the  U.S. 
from  the  underground. 

Most  of  these  groups  get  education  and 
support  from  aboveground  organizations 
like  the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  a Maoist 
political  group. 

Why  can’t  wc  simply  arrest  the  virus 
before  it  breaks  out  in  violence?  Aside 
from  the  constitutional  safeguards  that 
prohibit  preventive  detention  in  America, 
even  after  a crime  has  been  committed  in 
the  name  of  revolution-,  there  seems  to  be 
little  chance  of  locating  the  criminal. 

As  L.  Patrick  Gray  said  of  these 
revolutionaries  just  before  he  left  his 
position  as  acting  director  of  the  FBI, 
“They  have  developed  a highly  sophisti- 
cated underground  apparatus.  Members 
enjoy  sanctuary  abroad  as  well  as  refuge 
within  die  drug-oriented  alienated  subcul- 


ture in  the  U.S.” 

One  of  the  greatest  failures  anyone  can 
make  in  looking  at  today’s  prisons  is  to 
view  them  as  if  they  remained  the  way 
they  were  20  years  ago,  instead  of  recog- 
nizing that  they  have  become  training 
grounds  for  insurrection.  In  the  past  an 
occasional  leader  may  have  formed  a cadre 
of  unhappy  convicts  to  press  for  better 
physical  conditions  in  the  prisons,  but  that 
was  about  all. 

Today,  genuine  oganizations  exist  in  our 
prisons.  Many  began  on  the  outside,  and 
they  often  draw  their  leaders  from  these 
pre-existing  groups.  Even  in  the  best  insti- 
tutions, and  Illinois  has  some  of  these,  a 
handful  of  officers  can’t  control  this  kind 
of  militancy.  It  is  one  thing  to  govern  an 
indifferent  prison  population,  but  quite 
another  to  discover  an  effective  means  of 
dealing  with  groups  dedicated  to  "revolu- 


tion now.” 

Siefaff  concedes  this  point.  He  says, 
“Prisons  contain  a concentration  of  the 
problems  of  our  society.  We  arc  well  aware 
that  there  are  some  inmates  bent  on 
revolutionary  violence." 

It  isn’t  just  the  administration  that 
knows  about  the  run  to  revolution.  One 
ex-convict  said  he  heard  classes,  infomial 
but  real,  covering  "the  need  to  get  rid  of 
this  system,  anyway,  anyhow  and  get  one 
that  works.” 

Men  inside  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  become  familiar  with  guerrilla 
tactics  used  by  the  S.L.A.,  S.D.S.,  Weather- 
men, Zebras,  and  the  like. 

Our  prisons  have  always  held  this 
potential,  but  Attica  brought  poisoned 
fruit  to  maturation.  The  prison  telegraph 
said  it  loud  and  clear  at  the  time,  and 
Gmtinucd  on  Page  12 
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A woman  at  the  helm  in  Britain 

An  interview  with  Superintendent  Wendy  Stock 
police  commander  of  Chesterfield,  England 


Superintendent  Wendy  E.  Stock  is  the  sub-divisional 
commander  of  Chesterfield,  responsible  for  police  opera- 
tions in  an  urban/rural  community  of  167,000  with  a 
force  of  177  police  officers  and  57  civilians. 

Educated  in  a private  school,  she  joined  the  Bristol 
City  Constabulary  in  1 964  after  working  for  over  a decade 
as  a sports  coach  for  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  in 
Bristol. 

In  1968,  Stock  was  promoted  to  sergeant  and 
transferred  to  the  Cardiff  City  Police,  where  she  served 
until  1970  when  she  moved  up  to  become  an  inspector 
with  the  Derbyshire  Constabulary. 

Stock  became  a chief  inspector  in  Derbyshire  in  1973 
and  was  appointed  deputy  sub-di visional  commander 
there.  She  spent  three  years  at  Derbyshire  as  a superinten- 
dent, serving  as  staff  officer  to  the  chief  constable. 

During  her  term  as  staff  officer,  Stock  was  heavily 
involved  in  a comparative  study  of  various  prosecution 
systems. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Peter  Dodcnhoff. 

LEN:  You  recently  completed  an  American  lecture  tour 
in  which  you  addressed  the  subject  of  “The  Philosophy  of 
Policing  in  England.”  Mow  would  you  capsuli/c  that 
philosophy? 

STOCK:  It  revolves  mostly  around  the  difference  in  our 
prosecution  system  and  the  fact  that  our  police  aren't 
armed.  And,  I suppose,  the  fact  that  we  arc  very  much 
less  politically  involved. 

LEN:  In  the  sense  of  unionized  police  officers,  or  on 
another  level  besides  that? 

STOCK:  On  another  level  besides  that.  We  don't  have  the 
influence  exerted  on  us  by  politicians  that  I have  come  to 
suspect  is  exerted  on  the  American  police. 

LEN:  And  to  what  might  that  apolitical  nature  be  attri- 
buted? 

STOCK:  Really  to  the  way  in  which  we  were  founded, 
which  was  on  the  basis  that  there  never  would  be  an  arm 
of  government,  and  never  could  be,  that  nobody  could 
ever  use  us  to  gain  power  for  themselves,  and  also  that  we 
shouldn't  have  very  much  more  power  than  the  system 
at  large. 

LEN:  Is  this  philosophy  behind  non-political  policing 
one  that  is  shared  jointly  by  the  members  of  the  service 
and  the  public  at  large? 

STOCK:  Well,  the  public  arc  aware,  but  they're  not 
politically  involved,  and  1 think  they  don't  want  us  to  be. 
LEN:  Would  they  resist  any  move  in  that  direction? 
STOCK:  I am  certain  of  that. 


Wendy  E.  Stock 


that  we  can.  And  that  applies  to  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

LEN:  Is  this  also  historically  English,  either  culturally  or 
socially? 

STOCK:  Well,  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  English 
would  accept  a professional  policeman,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  They  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  being  orga- 
nized too  much,  and  certainly,  they  didn't  want  the  con- 
tinental style  of  policing. 

LEN:  The  para-military  style? 

STOCK:  Yes. 

LEN:  Over  the  course  of  150  years  there  have  been 
numerous  social  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  England, 
on  the  continent,  and  in  America  as  well.  Are  there  any 
fundamental  changes  that  you  see  developing  right  now  as 
far  as  the  philosophy  of  the  police  service  is  concerned? 
STOCK:  Not  as  far  as  England  and  Wales  are  concerned.  1 
can  see  that  the  methods  of  policing,  in  some  of  the 
continental  countries  will  have  to  change.  The  connection 
between  the  police  and  government,  the  police  and  the 
military,  will  cause  some  problems,  particularly  with  the 
growing  civil  rights  movements,  a rather  better-educated 


public,  and  a more  international  public  as  well.  I really 
do  believe  that  the  concept  of  policing  in  England  and 
Wales  is  capable  , of  absorbing  this  sort  of  social  change. 
LEN:  So  the  policing  system  may  adapt  to  social  changes 
without  having  to  undergo  fundamental  changes  in  itself? 
STOCK:  That's  right.  I believe  that  we  change  as  the  pop- 
ulation changes:  as  social  attitudes  change  within  the 
community  generally,  so  ours  change:  alongside  them, 
because  we're  part  of  them.  And  I firmly  believe  this.  I 
don’t  believe  that  I am  any  different:  I’m  just  a member 
of  the  community  who  chooses  to  wear  a uniform  and  be 
paid  to  do  a certain  job. 

LEN:  What  changes  in  the  police  service  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  10  years  in  light  of  various  social  changes  in 
England.  For  example,  in  light  of  the  influx  of  minorities 
to  London  and  other  areas  of  England,  have  there  been 
adaptations  made  in  policing  as  a consequence? 

STOCK:  There  has  been  a conscious  effort  on  the  part  of 
practically  every  police  force  to  make  some  sort  of  special 
effort  in  this  direction,  but  more  along  the  lines  of  com- 
munication, of  stimulating  conversation,  and  education. 
For  instance,  we  now  have  community  relations  courses 
which  will  include  discussions  with  minority  groups, 


minority  racial  groups,  minority  groups  of  protest,  civil 
liberties  groups,  and  so  on,  so  that  by  communication  we 
would  hope  to  build  the  bridges.  I'm  not  saying  it  works 
all  the  time,  but  at  least  when  you  meet  face-to-face, 
and  you're  not  confronting  them  on  the  street,  it  makes 
life  a little  bit  easier. 

LEN:  Has  the  influx  of  immigrants  to  England  from  other 
Commonwealth  countries  posed  any  sort  of  problem  for 
policing  that  had  not  been  encountered  prior  to  recent 
years? 

STOCK:  I don’t  think  so.  I spent  most  of  my  life  working 
in  areas  where  there  was  a fairly  large  group  of  recent 
immigrants.  Bear  in  mind,  of  course,  that  it  has  happened 
for  several  hundred  years  anyway,  to  a greater  or  lesser 
extent.  But  if  one  takes  the  1950’s  or  1960’s  or  the 
1970’s,  there  were  different  groups  coming  in  at  different 
times.  There  were  the  West  Indians  in  the  1950’s,  but 
that  has  largely  died  away  now.  Then  we  had  vast  num- 
bers of  Pakistanis,  in  particular,  and  a fair  number  of 
Indians  coming  in.  Now  that  is  dying  away  by  and  large. 
Our  latest  lot  were  the  Vietnamese  boat  people,  who  came 
in  fairly  big  numbers.  Even  they  have  been  absorbed 
relatively  quickly,  although  again  they  were  perhaps  a 
very  much  smaller  group.  Ugandan- Asians  were,  I suppose, 
the  last  ones  that  caused  any  sort  of  concern  about  the 
strain  on  our  infra-structure,  on  our  educational  system 
and  our  housing  system,  and  on  the  work  situation.  In 
fact,  they  have  now  been  absorbed,  and  one  very  rarely 
hears  anything  about  Ugandan- Asians  these  days. 

LEN:  The  people  become  simply  Englishmen  once  they 
have  been  absorbed  into  the  structure? 

STOCK:  I think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  tell  what  is 
an  Englishman.  You  can  tell  from  my  name  that  I’m 
Anglo-Saxon,  so  I was  an  invader  at  one  time. 

LEN:  Have  you  noticed  that  immigrant  ethnic  groups 
have  any  trouble  adapting  to  the  historical  public  per- 
ception of  what  the  police  role  is,  or  is  that  all  part  of 
their  assimilation  into  English  society? 

STOCK:  As  far  as  the  Commonwealth  is  concerned,  we 
took  policing  in  with  us  when  we  colonized  them.  Up  un- 
til quite  recently,  it  has  been  fairly  common  for  certainly 
the  senior  officers  of  the  police  to  be  English,  or  to  have 
come  from  England  and  gone  out  to  Hong  Kong,  to  India, 
to  the  African  countries.  It  has  been  the  same  in  Jamaica, 
Barbados,  and  in  fact  we  still  do  it  to  a limited  extent  in 
Bermuda.  There  are  still  English  policemen  that  will  go 
out  to  Bermuda  and  do  a tour  of  service,  so  really  they're 
quite  used  to  us.  Certain  minorities  will  say  that  they 
don't  understand  the  law,  but  of  course  their  law  is  the 
same  as  ours.  So  I for  one  wouldn't  be  too  impressed  by 
that  argument;  they  don't  have  a lot  of  trouble  in  adapt- 
ing. Certainly  with  some  other  countries,  for  instance,  we 
have  a lot  of  Spaniards  in  some  areas  and  I think  they 
have  a slightly  different  perception  of  us,  in  the  same  way 
we  have  a lot  of  Chinese  who  have  come  over  and  opened 
up  restaurants  and  they  have  a very  different  perception 
of  us.  But  of  course,  they're  a very  small  number,  they  all 
have  jobs  when  they  come,  or.  like  the  Chinese,  will  set 
up  family  businesses,  which  don't  bring  them  into  conflict 
with  us. 

LEN:  Would  it  also  be  an  added  advantage  to  have  people 
immigrating  from  systems  where  the  police  are  far  more 
oppressive,  thus  perhaps  making  it  easier  for  them  to 
adapt  to  the  more  community-bound  structure  of  English 
policing? 

STOCK:  I suppose  we’ve  never  had  them  in  sufficiently 
great  numbers  or  in  the  sort  of  situation  where  they 
would  form  a ghetto  or  an  enclave  or  whatever.  It's  been 
the  West  Indians  by  and  large  and  the  Pakistanis  who  have 
tended  to  do  this.  But  again,  it's  odd  really,  because  when 
they  come  to  England  they  want  to  buy  their  own  house, 
they  want  to  own  the  house  in  which  they  live.  Because 
of  their  income  bracket  at  that  stage  of  the  game,  the  only 
places  they  could  afford  were  in  the  city  areas  where  peo- 
ple were  moving  out  to  the  suburbs  to  live.  And  you  had, 
in  effect  ghettos.  I've  never  really  been  able  to  see  them 
like  that:  it  seemed  to  me  they  were  living  there  largely 
because  they  wanted  to.  Certainly  in  Bristol,  where  I first 
joined  the  police  service,  you  have  an  area  which  was  al- 
most entirely  populated  by  immigrants  of  all  sorts,  includ- 

Continucd  on  Page  9 


LEN-.  Is  it  perhaps  a function  of  English  society  that  over 
the  course  ot  1 50  years  the  police  service  has  remained 

‘All  this  thing  about  physical  force  or  physical  strength  in 
policemen  is  more  of  a defense  mechanism  by  male  officers 
that  doesn’t  have  much  basis  in  reality.’ 

essentially  the  same  conceptually  as  it  was  when  it  began? 

STOCK:  Yes,  it  is.  There's  very  little  change,  despite 
social  change  in  the  country.  The  basic  notion  of  the 
police  officer  having  very  little  more  power  than  the 
normal  citizen  has  persisted. 

LF.N:  Does  the  fact  that  they  have,  as  you  put  it,  very 
little  more  power  than  the  average  citizen  require  a certain 
amount  of  additional  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens. involvement  that  perhaps  might  not  be  typical  of 
the  American  policing  structure? 

STOCK:  Yes,  we  arc  all  brought  up,  right  from  the  very 
first  day  we  join  the  police,  to  acknowledge  that  we  act 
by  consent,  that  by  sheet'  numbers  and  methods  that  is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  operate.  We're  reminded 
constantly,  certainly  in  our  early  years,  that  we  arc  still 
very  much  a part  of  the  community,  rather  than  being 
apart  from  it. 

LEN-.  I suppose  then  that  one  could  say  the  power  of  the 
police  derives  in  direct  measure  from  the  amount  of 
power  that  the  public  wishes  to  gram  it? 

STOCK:  Yes.  We  act  largely,  I suppose,  in  the  absence  of, 
rather  than  having  been  given  things  - in  the  absence  of 
instruction  saying  we  cannot  do  this,  we  then  assume 
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There  has  been  less  crime,  m the  face  of  cuts  in  education  and  public  housing,  in  the  face 
of  a massive  rise  in  unemployment  and  a decrease  in  pay  awards.  I don’t  know  what  the 
sociologists  are  going  to  make  of  it.  Some  of  them  will  have  to  burn  most  of  their  books.’ 
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ing  Hungarians,  of  whom  we  have  a vast  number  after  the 
revolution.  In  the  suburbs  we  would  still  have  a large 
number  of  immigrants,  but  they  would  be  the  professional 
ones,  and  there  never  was  any  problem  with  that.  Then  of 
course  we  ve  had  considerable  inner  city  development 
programs,  although  I’ve  got  some  doubts  about  how 
effective  they  were. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  changes  presently  afoot  in  terms 
of  the  public’s  expectations  of  the  police,  their  demands 
for  service?  That  is,  if  their  perception  of  the  philosophy 
behind  policing  has  remained  constant,  is  there  still  room 
for  the  public  to  increase  its  demands  upon  the  police 
service,  and  is  this  in  fact  happening? 

STOCK:  No.  Again,  right  from  the  beginning  I think  we 
recognize  that  we  would  have  to  offer  some  sort  of  ser- 
vice. This  sort  of  thing:  cats  up  trees,  people  locked  out 
of  their  houses,  people  who  have  lost  their  car  keys,  and 
things  like  this.  We  have  always  recognized  that  as  being 
an  essential  part  of  our  work,  and  we  would  say  that  we 
lend  a social  service  that  is  available  24  hours  a day.  I 
think  most  of  us  have  recognized  that  from  the  first  day, 
that  a greater  proportion  of  our  time  would  be  spent  on 
this  sort  of  work,  rather  than  on  the  arrests  and  reporting 
aspect  of  it.  In  many  ways  this  is  what  makes  an  English 
police  officer  somewhat  more  acceptable. 

LEN:  Can  one  assume  that  because  the  public  has  a per- 
ception of  policing  that  goes  closely  hand-in-hand  with 
the  police  service’s  perception  of  itself,  there  is  little 
problem  with  police  recruits  coming  into  the  service  and 
expecting  to  be  a 24-hour-a-day  Sherlock  Holmes? 

STOCK:  Well,  I for  one  certainly  wouldn’t  encourage 
that  attitude.  I think  it  is  important  that  again  we  should 
retain  our  connections,  that  they  should  belong  to  parent- 
teacher  groups,  that  they  should  belong  to  things  in  the 
community  - as  individuals,  certainly  not  as  police 
officers,  although  that  is  obviously  known,  that  you’re  a 
police  officer.  It's  important  For  one  thing,  in  this  way 
I know  what  other  sections  of  the  community  are  think- 
ing. 

LEN:  Is  the  community  involvement  aspect  of  individual 
police  officers  such  that  the  police  service  has  only  recent- 
ly needed  a formal  community  relations  branch?  Is  it 
something  that  has  historically  been  handled  just  by  indi- 
vidual officers? 

STOCK:  Historically  it  has  been  handled  by  officers 
individually,  and  again,  from  a purely  personal  point  of 
view,  I would  prefer  to  see  it  that  way.  I’m  not  too 
enthusiastic  about  specialization.  The  only  thing  is,  that 
when  one  is  talking  about,  for  instance,  groups  touring  po- 
lice stations,  school  children  and  things  like  that,  they 
have  talks  on  an  organized  scale  on  aspects  of  policing 
because  we  like  people  to  know  what  we’re  about.  If  you 
have  one  man  or  a small  department,  then  you  deal  with 
that  aspect  of  things,  and  it’s  easier  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view,  but  no  way  would  I want  to  see  an  increase 
in  this  particular  aspect.  When  one  specializes,  then  one 
tends  to  develop  a kind  of  tunnel  vision,  and  I think 
tunnel  vision  is  not  good  for  police  officers. 

LEN:  One  of  the  aspects  of  the  police  philosophy  that 
you  had  mentioned  earlier  was  the  fact  that  police  have 
remained  unarmed  for  150  years.  Are  there  any  changes 
currently  afoot  in  that  area,  either  subtle  or  perhaps  more 
ominous  at  this  point? 

STOCK:  Subtle,  yes.  I hope  that  it  will  retreat.  I must  say 
that  1 like  our  thin  blue  line  image.  I think  we  do  rather 
better  with  the  public  sympathy  than  if  we  were  to  arm 
ourselves  physically. 

LEN:  What’s  been  the  nature  of  the  change  in  the  un- 
armed stance  of  police? 

STOCK:  It  has  mostly  arisen  out  of  the  political  assassina- 
tions that  we  have  had,  particularly  in  the  London  area. 
We  have  had  two  attacks  on  the  royal  family,  for  instance, 
one  on  Princess  Anne  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  which 
really  did  frighten  everyone,  as  it  was  was  the  first  time, 
ever.  Then  of  course,  when  Lord  Mountbatten  was  killed 
by  the  IRA.  It  aroused  so  much  feeling.  That  really  did 
upset  people,  because  Lord  Mountbatten  was  a very  popu- 
lar man,  anyway.  A very  well-known  man  as  well.  I sup- 
pose also  the  thought  of  hit  gangs  going  in  and  out  of 
London,  in  conjunction  with  European  hit  gangs  and  the 
IRA  has  brought  some  sort  of  reaction,  but  I hope  that  it 
won't  go  too  far. 


LEN:  Is  there  a chance  that  it  may? 

STOCK:  I don’t  think  so.  For  instance,  I look  at  the  way 
the  London  police  arc  handling  the  current  situation  with 
the  Iranian  embassy,  where  we  tend  to  talk  them  out 
rather  than  storm  them  out.  (Editor's  note  this  interview 
was  conducted  two  days  before  an  elite  British  commando 
team  recaptured  the  embassy .)  As  to  the  use  of  combat 
troops,  I wouldn’t  want  to  sec  that  at  all. 

LEN:  Just  touching  briefly  on  the  situation  in  the  Iranian 
embassy,  do  the  London  police  use  a formal  hostage 
negotiating  team,  or  is  it  something  that  is  handled  gen- 
erally? 

STOCK:  We  have  a reputation  of  talking  people  out  of 
things,  talking  people  out  of  suicides, talking  them  out 
of  murders,  talking  them  out  of  everything.  But  obviously 
in  situations  like  this,  where  we’re  dealing  with  quite  new 
things  - we  haven’t  seen  this  son  of  activity  for  a number 
of  years  - we’ve  gone  back  to  our  old  thing  of  talking 
them  out.  It  has  become  somewhat  more  formalized.  For 
one  thing,  one  had  to  be  able  to  discuss  on  a fairly  high 


the  whole  criminal  process  from  arrest  on  up.  The  earlier 
part  of  the  proceedings  have  been  largely  stimulated  by 
civil  liberties  groups.  The  second  part,  over  the  question 
you  asked,  the  charging  of  prisoners  and  the  prosecution 
of  offenders,  has  been  largely  stimulated  by  our  lawyers, 
by  the  bar  association  and  the  law  society.  How  much  we 
can  swing  the  gates  back,  I really  can’t  say.  One  problem 
will  be  that  because  of  our  position  within  society  if  they 
want  to  take  it  from  us.  they  would  have  to  take  it  from 
everybody.  They  can’t  say.  “Well,  as  the  police,  you  can’t 
do  it.”  They  have  got  to  say  it  to  the  whole  community. 
Now,  what  sort  of  uproar  that  would  cause,  I really  don't 
know.  I think  it  important  as  a check  on  the  behavior 
of  the  police,  that  if  we  fail  to  do  something  it  was  not 
to  bar  anyone  else  from  doing  it.  So  as  I say,  I believe 
this  to  be  an  important  check  on  our  behavior. 

LEN:  In  light  of  your  work  with  this  commission,  and 
perhaps  even  more  particularly  in  light  of  your  16  years 
of  police  experience,  what  would  you  cite  as  being  per- 
haps the  most  prominent  strengths  and  most  glaring 


‘We  have  a reputation  of  talking  people  out  of  things,  talking 
people  out  of  suicides,  talking  them  out  of  murders,  talking 
them  out  of  everything.’ 


political  level  the  situation  in  Iran  or  the  situation  in 
Libya,  or  something  of  this  kind,  so  one  needed  people 
who  were  very  well  informed  on  these  things.  I think  that 
is  perhaps  the  biggest  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
police  in  England  and  Wales,  this  recognition  that  events 
out  in  the  world  really  can  affect  us.  For  instance,  who 
would  have  dreamt  six  months  ago  that  English  police- 
men would  be  going  out  to  Rhodesia  to  police  the  elec- 
tions there.  So  I think  it's  been  recognized  that  senior 
police  officers,  certainly,  or  officers  with  any  aspiration  to 
be  senior  officers  must  have  some  sort  of  international 
understanding. 

LEN:  Does  this  ultimately  contribute  to  a more  sophis- 
ticated and  more  humanistic  approach  to  policing? 

STOCK:  I would  say  that  we  have  kept  pace.  Certainly, 
our  very  senior  officers  have  always  been  very  sophistica- 
ted, in  its  essential  terms.  But  I think  there’s  probably 
a greater  awareness  of  the  need  for  it  in  younger  officers, 
junior  officers. 

LEN:  In  terms  of  one's  career  aspirations,  or  simply  in 
terms  of  the  demands  of  the  job? 

STOCK:  No,  the  methods  employed,  and  so  on.  If  one 
gets  too  far  behind,  or  too  far  off  to  the  right,  then 
tilings  can  get  difficult.  Then  one  has  to  think  about 
changing  methods  and  so  on.  Obviously,  there’s  always 
going  to-be  something  to  the  right  politically,  but  if 
it’s  going  to  be  recognized,  then  also  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  don’t  want  to  slip  even  further  to  the  right. 
LF.N:  You  were  recently  involved  in  a project  connected 
with  the  Royal  Commission  on  Criminal  Procedure.  Could 
you  describe  the  nature  of  the  work  that  you  did  with 
that  group? 

STOCK:  My  work  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  prose- 
cution process;  that  is,  whether  we  should  maintain  our 
present  system,  which  is  where  every  person  has  the 
right  to  prosecute  anybody  else  before  the  criminal 
courts,  or  whether  we  should  adopt  a system  of  public 
prosecutors.  I think  we’re  probably  the  only  country  left 
in  the  world  that  has  this  right.  In  most  countries,  it  is 
seen  as  a responsibility  of  the  state  to  prosecute  offenders. 

I might  say  that  I am  really  extremely  opposed  to  that. 

I didn't  used  to  be:  I didn't  used  to  have  too  many  strong 
feelings  about  it  at  all.  But  I have  seen  the  effects  in  the 
countries  I visited  — I am  not  talking  just  about  the 
United  States,  I’m  talking  about  Denmark,  Scotland,  and 
in  particular  Denmark,  which  has  really  no  sort  of  prob- 
lem, no  major  problem  as  a country,  as  a community.  But 
even  there,  to  my  knowledge,  it  doesn’t  work,  and  the 
citizens  at  large  get  less  than  justice.  I don’t  believe  in 
justice  just  for  the  criminal;  I believe  in  justice  for  the 
community  as  well.  And  I think  that  justice  stands  or  falls 
on  that. 

LEN:  What  is  the  likely  outcome  of  the  overall  work 
being  done  by  the  Royal  Commission?  Is  that  predictable 
at  this  point? 

STOCK:  Not  really.  It  is  quite  difficult.  It  revolves  around 


weaknesses  of  the  British  prosecutorial  system? 

STOCK:  I think  the  greatest  strength  is  our  tripartite 
system.  The  Parliament  makes  legislation,  the  Crown 
appoints  the  judiciary,  right  the  way  down  through  the 
system,  and  then  the  police,  who  arc  representative  of  the 
community,  are  the  prosecutors,  or  the  initiators  of  pro- 
ceedings. And  one  does  not  impinge  on  the  other-,  they’re 
all  quite  separate.  I believe  that,  as  a concept,  it  really 
is  unbeatable.  It  allows  for  change,  but  also,  it  does  not 
allow  one  section  to  have  greater  power  than  the  other. 
It’s  a balancing  act  and  sometimes  it  goes  a bit  one  way, 
and  sometimes  it  goes  a bit  the  other,  but  mostly  we  go 
along  fairly  well.  It's  of  course  subject  to  human  vagaries 
of  one  sort  and  another,  but  that  is  the  only  thing  that  is 
wrong  with  it,  and  I don’t  think  one  can  do  anything 
about  that.  It’s  a safety  valve  in  any  event,  but  one  that 
can  help  us  balance  matters. 

The  other  thing,  I think,  that  is  important  is  that  it 
allows  everyone  to  feel  that  they  can  actually  do  some- 
thing, and  in  these  days  of  increasing  government,  of  in- 
creasing state  influence,  or  attempts  to  extend  our  in- 
fluence. 1 believe  it’s  important  that  we  should  retain  this 
sort  of  balance. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  fundamental  flaws  that  you  personal- 
ly would  wish  to  see  resolved  in  terms  of  the  system  as  it 
currently  stands? 

STOCK:  No,  not  really.  From  my  own  point  of  view,  I 
think  this  balance  is  a very  good  thing.  Obviously,  there 
are  certain  people  who  would  say,  “Well,  the  police  don't 
have  enough  power,  the  courts  don’t  have  enough  power, 
Parliament  doesn’t  have  enough  power.”  Or  whatever.  I 
think  we  have  got  exactly  enough. 

LF.N:  In  situations  where  you  might  be  inclined  to  think 
that  perhaps  you  do  not  have  enough  power,  does  the 
frame  of  mind  that's  been  imbued  into  the  British  police 
officer  prompt  you  to  explore  untested  methods,  to  test 
yourself  and  your  own  abilities  to  cope  with  the  situation, 
rather  than  demanding  new  powers  from  government? 
STOCK:  Yes,  we  tend  to  go,  as  you  say,  into  new  areas, 
rather  than  to  throw  ourselves  against  the  brick  wall. 
But  again,  I suppose,  it’s  the  way  you've  developed,  and 
again,  in  the  absence  of  a constitution,  in  just  having  the 
law  to  deal  with,  then  one  tends  to  do  that. 

LF.N:  In  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  what  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  economic  and  political  situation  on  the 
composition,  morale,  and  ultimately  the  effectiveness  of 
the  police  service? 

STOCK:  We  had  a pretty  bad  time  in  the  mid- 1970’s, 
from  probably  1972  until  about  18  months  ago.  It  had 
been  the  policy  of  the  Labor  government,  of  consecutive 
Labor  governments,  to  go  for  full  employment.  It  became 
quickly  quite  apparent,  because  of  the  world  economy, 
that  this  could  not  be  achieved.  Our  pay  slipped  back 
quite  distressingly  in  relation  to  other  industries.  And  we 
had  a bad  time  in  recruitment,  certainly  in  1974,  75  and 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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'76,  wc  were  making  net  losses  in  recruiting.  But  then, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  Labor  government,  it 
became  quite  apparent  that  things  could  not  go  on  as  they 
were  going  on,  as  far  as  the  police  were  concerned.  They 
set  up  a committee  of  inquiry  and  the  Labor  government 
promised  to  abide  by  its  findings,  which  was  into  our  pay 
and  a limited  amount  into  our  conditions,  and  into  the 
status  of  our  staff  associations.  Wc  don't  have  trade 
unions:  wc  arc  not  allowed  to  belong  to  them.  But  we 
have  our  staff  associations,  who  arc  negotiating  bodies  for 
us  as  to  our  pay  and  conditions,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
Anyway,  they  were  going  into  the  status  of  the  staff 
associations,  and  what  we  could  do  and  what  we  couldn't 
do,  who  the  negotiating  body  should  be  on  the  other  side. 

This  committee  reported  soon  after  the  Conservative 
government  came  in,  and  of  course  Margaret  Thatcher 
came  in  on  a fairly  strong  law  and  order  platform.  She  was 
also  committed  to  cutting  public  spending  — spending  by 
the  public  sector.  In  the  event,  we  got  our  pay  award, 
and  mine  went  up  by  38  percent,  which  is  a formidable 
amount.  The  public  spending  cuts  have  gone  on  education 
and  on  social  services,  oddly  enough,  because  education 
has  been  a very,  very  big  spender.  It  was  our  biggest 
spender  in  the  public  sector,  so  they  were  bound  to  get 
some  cuts,  The  interesting  one,  I think  in  retrospect,  has 
been  the  cuts  in  local  authority  social  work  departments. 
One  social  work  newspaper  is  quite  convinced  that 
Margaret  Thatcher  hates  the  sight  of  social  workers. 
There's  no  doubt  that  the  country  as  a whole  has  gone  off 
the  idea  of  social  workers  by  and  large  — certainly  the 
very  left  wing  anti-establishment  sort  of  social  worker 
that  emerged  in  the  early  1970’s. 

But  as  I say,  we  had  our  pay  all  but  doubled,  and  for 
the  first  time  ever  wc  arc  now  showing  reductions  in  re- 
ported crime.  This  happened  in  1978,  and  wc  didn't  take 
too  much  notice  because  every  so  often  it  levels  out.  Then 
last  year  it  went  down  three  percent  and  wc  thought,  well, 
wc  had  a terrible  winter.  This  year  most  force  areas  seem 
to  be  recording  somewhere  around  another  two  to  three 
percent  drop  after  a very  mild  winter.  There’s  also  been  a 
similar  reduction,  although  not  quite  as  high,  in  juvenile 
crime. 

LEN:  Arc  you  then  implying  that  these  reductions  are 
tied  in  some  way  to  the  police  service’s  sudden  windfall 
in  wages? 

STOCK:  Well  we  certainly  did  very  well  in  recruitment. 

It  brought  us  back  to  satisfactory  level  of  staffing,  and  it 
also  brought  us  back  to  a very  satisfactory  level  of  income 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  working  population.  And  — I 
hesitate  to  say  this,  I really  do,  because  I’ve  nothing 
whatsoever  to  base  it  on  — it's  just  a general  feeling  I have 
that  a much  more  realistic  attitude  has  been  developed. 
We  went  through  the  swinging  60's,  when  England  really 
did  swing.  Then  wc  came  into  the  1970’s,  and  we  couldn't 
believe  altogether  the  economic  things  that  were  happen- 
ing, so  we  found  it  very  difficult  to  accept  that  wc  were 
heading  for  recession,  and  also  to  accept  that  there  was 
very  little  that  the  local  governments  could  do.  So  wc 
went  through  the  70 's  with  still  a fairly  high  rate  of  em- 
ployment. but  then  the  unemployment  started  to  rise  to 
close  to  a million,  which  ten  years  previously  would  have 
meant  anarchy  in  everyone's  view.  The  figure  is  now  at 
1.5  million  and  rising,  and  it  is  said  that  we  will  be  at  two 
million  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

LEN:  What  docs  that  represent  in  terms  of  percentage 
of  the  total  work  force? 

STOCK:  Of  a total  population  of  about  57  million,  say 
two-thirds  of  that  would  be  a working  population.  . . 
LEN:  So  it  is  substantial,  then? 

STOCK:  It  is.  In  some  areas  it  is  very  high  indeed,  while 
in  other  areas  it  would  go  down  as  low  as  five  or  six  per- 
cent. 

LEN:  Is  your  force  area  typical  of  economic  and  social 
conditions  nationwide? 

STOCK:  Derbyshire  is  typical  all  the  way  across  the 
board,  whether  you're  talking  about  employment,  educa- 
tion, police  recruitment,  crime,  we  arc  just  about  typical. 
We're  Mr.  Average. 

The  odd  thing  is,  of  course,  that  in  the  face  of  all  the 
things  that  sociologists  have  traditionally  said  built  a 
breeding  ground  for  crime,  our  figures  have  begun  to  re- 
verse. There  has  been  less  crime,  in  the  face  of  cuts  in 
education,  cuts  in  public  housing  programs,  which  arc 
now  pretty  well  at  nil,  in  the  face  of  a massive  rise  in  un- 
employment, a massive  inflation  spiral,  and  a decrease  in 


pay  awards,  which  we’ve  seen  in  the  last  two  years.  We’re 
the  only  ones  who  have  had  these  really  big  pay  increases. 
All  of  this  seems  to  have  had  the  opposite  effect.  I don’t 
know  what  the  sociologists  are  going  to  make  of  it,  if 
they  can  make  anything  of  it.  I suspect  some  of  them  will 
have  to  burn  most  of  their  books.  It's  too  early  to  tell 
yet,  but  1 have  a feeling  that  it  is  a changing  public  atti- 
tude, where  one  has  strikers  who  are  getting  at  odds  with 
their  union  officials,  refusing  to  go  on  strike.  And  when 
they've  gone  on  strike  saying,  "Well,  let's  get  the  hell 
back  to  work.”  It  doesn’t  happen  in  every  case,  but  there 
is  a rising  incidence  of  this. 

LEN;  As  a female  police  commander,  you  would  be  in 
rather  limited  company  in  the  United  States.  What  is  the 
current  situation  in  England  with  regard  to  women  in  the 
patrol  and  command  ranks? 

STOCK:  At  the  patrol  level,  you  need  to  remember  that 
we  have  been  on  street  patrol  since  we  first  appeared  on 
the  scene  in  the  early  1920's.  Having  said  that,  of  course, 
our  duties  were  also  fairly  limited.  By  and  large,  we 
dealt  mostly  with  offenses  by  and  against  women  and 


area  in  Derbyshire  we  have  a number  of  women  within 
the  integrated  structure. 

LEN:  Do  the  women  that  advance  through  the  command 
structure  find  themselves  following  the  same  multi-de- 
partmental track  as  their  male  counterparts,  in  the  sense 
of  starting  in  one  department  and  then  moving  about  to 
different  force  areas  as  their  career  progresses? 

STOCK:  Yes,  and  1 think  that  trend  will  continue.  It  was 
fairly  slow  starting,  although  there's  always  been  a certain 
amount  of  interchange.  It  has  become  much  more  ac- 
cepted over  the  last  10  or  15  years.  Most  officers  with 
any  ambition  at  all  ought  to  expect  to  serve  in  two  or 
three  forces  during  their  time  in  the  service. 

LEN:  Are  police  recruiting  efforts  ever  aimed  with  greater 
intensity  at  any  particular  ethnic  group,  gender,  or  other 
social  group? 

STOCK:  Generally  speaking,  and  certainly  for  the  lower 
ranks,  they  never  indicate  whether  they  want  male  or  fe- 
male or  any  particular  ethnic  group. 

LEN:  There's  nothing  like  what  we  would  call  affirmative 
action? 


‘We  now  have  community  relations  courses  which  will  in- 
clude discussions  with  minority  groups,  so  that  by  communi- 
cations we  would  hope  to  build  bridges.’ 


children,  I’ve  not  been  very  taken  by  that  idea;  I think 
men  have  just  as  much  interest  in  children  as  women,  if 
not  more.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  wrong  that  a po- 
liceman could  find  a family  of  neglected  children  and  then 
have  to  hand  it  over  to  a woman  officer.  He  could  have 
as  much,  if  not  greater  interest  in  it  than  she  would.  In 
the  same  way,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  many  instances 
it  is  very  much  easier  for  a woman  to  talk  to  a man  and 
for  a man  to  talk  to  a woman.  For  one  thing,  the  conflict 
isn’t  there.  But  that  has  been  a very  difficult  thing  to 
accept.  For  one  thing,  we  have  the  stereotyped  police 
officer,  who  is  quite  tall,  well  built,  slightly  aggressive, 
a little  bit  extroverted,  and  masculine.  You  put  a woman 
into  that  sort  of  role  and  I suppose  one  of  the  dangers 
is  that  there  would  be  an  attempt  at  aping  male  behavior, 
which  I think  is  wrong.  I would  be  completely  opposed 
to  that.  But  equally,  I would  be  opposed  to  being  re- 
garded as  female  when  I'm  at  work.  When  I’m  at  work, 
I’m  a worker;  the  rest  of  it  doesn’t  enter  into  it.  There  are 
some  things  that  I can  do  better  than  someone  else,  and 
some  things  I can't  do  as  well.  All  this  thing  about  physi- 
cal force  or  physical  strength  in  policemen,  I think,  is 
more  of  a defense  mechanism  by  male  officers  that 
doesn't  have  much  basis  in  reality. 

LEN:  Are  you  among  a substantial  number  of  peers  in  the 
command  ranks? 

STOCK:  I'm  not  too  certain  how  many  women  are  in  a 
similar  operational  command  position.  A lot  of  women 
have  the  same  rank,  although  in  administrative  positions. 

1 suspect  there  are  perhaps  two  or  three  others. 

It's  been  very  difficult,  you  see.  We  had  the  Sex 
Discrimination  Act  in  1975,  so  it's  really  been  only  five 
years.  Prior  to  that  we  had  separate  structures,  separate 
establishments  for  men  and  women.  I was  fairly  fortunate 
in  that  I was  taken  into  the  men's  ranks  from  the  women’s 
ranks  as  an  inspector  - which  is  a fairly  low  rank  — in 
1973,  which  meant  that  I had  the  opportunity  at  a fairly 
low  rank,  and  long  before  anybody  else  did,  of  getting 
operational  experience.  So  I got  a head  start.  To  pot  a 
woman  superintendent  from  what  had  been  a purely 
administrative  function  in  the  past  into  the  male  struc- 
ture, at  which  rank  she  would  still  be  seen  as  operational 
and  not  administrative  — she  could  be  cither  but  the 
tendency  was  to  put  them  into  the  administrative  struc- 
ture, which  is  very  sensible  - would  have  been  extremely 
risky,  to  have  taken  a woman  in  her  40's  who  had  perhaps 
20  years  service  and  was  a superintendent  and  put 
her  into  an  operational  role  with  no  previous  experience 
at  the  lower  ranks. 

LEN:  is  there  any  indication  at  present  that  the  ranks  of 
women  officers  will  increase  over  the  course  of  time,  or 
is  it  simply  something  that  happened  in  a torrent  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Sex  Discrimination  Act? 

STOCK:  It  happened  as  a big  flood  then.  Wc  are  now,  I 
would  say,  just  reaching  a leveling  out  where  a lot  of  those 
have  been  able  to  find  their  way  into  the  operational 
field.  We  are  now  having  officers  who  are  coming  up  un- 
undcr  the  integrated  system,  and  certainly  in  my  force 


STOCK:  Not  at  all,  and  if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so, 
Heaven  protect  us  from  it. 

LEN:  The  system  has  been  hardy  enough  to  withstand 
any  public  outcry  for  that  type  of  program? 

STOCK:  Yes.  And  mind  you,  so  is  our  political  system. 
We  do  have  the  Sex  Discrimination  Act,  race  discrimina- 
tion acts,  and  we  have  legislation  regarding  the  relation- 
ship between  tenants  and  landlords.  We  have  certain  areas 
of  our  social  life  which  protect  people;  we  have  job  pro- 
tection legislation,  but  this  is  all  outside  the  criminal  law. 
it's  all  subject  to  tribunals. 

LEN:  Has  there  been  any  public  demand  for  a more 
structured,  more  comprehensive  system  of  protections  for 
women,  blacks,  or  other  social  groups. 

STOCK:  No,  and  neither  have  wc  changed  our  minimum 
height  requirements.  In  fact,  in  Derbyshire  we’ve  just 
moved  them  up  a bit,  from  five  foot  four  to  five  foot 
six  for  women  officers.  It’s  logical.  They  are  now  per- 
forming the  full  range  of  duties  that  male  officers  are 
performing.  Five  foot  four  is  really  quite  small  for  polic- 
ing purposes,  if  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  visibility. 
We  have  never  liked,  as  police,  being  lost  in  the  crowd. 
We've  always  liked  this  son  of  six  foot  tall  officer  with 
the  helmet  on  top,  which  takes  you  up  to  six  foot  six  or 
thereabouts.  We've  had  to  reduce  that;  it's  now  down  to 
five  foot  eight.  But  again,  with  the  helmet  on  top  you 
become  pretty  visible,  and  we’ve  always  gone  for  a high 
visibility  style  of  policing. 


Put  more  bulk  in  your  diet 

Bulk  copies  of  Law  Enforcement  News  are 
still  available  to  criminal  justice  groups. 

You  can  have  an  influence  on  the  reading 
diet  of  your  police  organization,  educa- 
tional gathering  or  training  seminar  by  pro- 
viding participants  with  free  copies  of  LEN. 

To  obtain  complimentary  copies  for  your 
next  meeting,  contact  us  within  a month  of 
the  event,  stating  the  number  of  papers 
you  require. 

Requests  should  be  addressed  to:  Gerry 
Paulino,  Law  Enforcement  News,  444 
West  56th  St.,  New  York  City,  NY  10019. 

Let  LEN  keep 
your  group  informed. 
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Legislative  Issues  in  Crime  Control.  Edited 
by  ELinid  Apostolik  and  Lorcna  Akioka, 

• assisted  by  Lois  Player  and  Gerry  Pope. 
Athens:  Institute  of  Government,  Univcr- 
sity  of  Georgia,  1978.  69  pp.  $4.00. 

This  anthology  consists  of  five  papers 
focusing  on  crime  control  as  a public  poli- 
cy issue,  each  of  which  was  presented  at  a 
seminar  for  Georgia  legislators  in  1975. 
Four  of  the  five  contributors  hold  law 
degrees,  which  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the 
perspective  of  the  volume.  Nonetheless, 
this  perspective  is  troubling  in  the  sense 
that  it  seems  to  incorporate  an  underlying 
assumption  that  through  law,  as  adminis- 
tered by  our  criminal  justice  system,  we 
can  have  a significant  impact  in  the  control 
of  crime.  For  example,  U.S.  Judge  Walter 
Hoffman  concludes  the  essay  “What  Can 
We  Do  About  Crime?"  by  suggesting  that 
“ there  are  ways  to  effectively  remedy  the 
situation."  While  we  all  hope  that  this  is 
the  case  and  will  continue  to  pursue  such 
remedies,  most  researchers  in  criminology 
and  criminal  justice  are  less  optimistic 
about  the  effectiveness  of  crime  control 
techniques  which  have  been  evaluated  to 
date.  Judge  Hoffman  calls  for  a compre- 
hensive research  program  to  identify  the 
causes  of  crime  and  means  of  applying  the 
resulting  knowledge.  This  is  a recommen- 
dation which  this  reviewer  wholeheartedly 
endorses,  but  without  the  expectation  of 
the  immediate  payoff  that  is  implied  in  the 
essay.  Research  is  a slow  process  of 
accumulating  knowledge  with  a few  mile- 
stones along  the  way,  but  with  many 
spurious  conclusions.  If  we  become  too  an- 
xious to  connect  research  and  legislative 
efforts,  we  may  not  only  fail  to  reduce 
crime  but  also  introduce  unjust  practices 
into  our  system. 

The  remaining  articles  deal  with  each 
segment  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Neil  Chamelin  addresses  the  police  and 
crime,  seeing  crime  prevention  as  their 
primary  mission,  and  suggesting  directions 
for  legislative  attention.  He  argues  that 
while  law  enforcement  is  a local  function, 
the  state  has  an  important  role  to  play, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  to  man- 
date adequate  training  standards.  One 
point  of  concern  is  Chamelin 's  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  funding  crime  preven- 
tion programs  even  though  he  concludes 
that  “statistics  do  not  and  cannot  reveal 
the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement 
operations  through  the  amount  of  crime 
that  is  not  committed  because  of  preven- 
tive efforts."  Instead,  he  says,  these  pro- 
grams must  be  accepted  at  face  value  be- 
cause for  too  long  we  have  allowed  un- 
tested assumptions  to  provide  the  basis  for 
criminal  justice  operations.  While  I disagree 
with  the  conclusion  that  wc  cannot  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  crime  prevention 
programs  (experimental  and  quasi-experi- 
mental  methodologies  serve  this  function), 
where  we  cannot  support  them  with  objec- 
tive evidence  they  should  be  implemented 
only  with  great  caution. 

The  selection  by  former  Watergate 
special  prosecutor  Henry  Ruth  entitled 
“The  Role  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney" 
departs  from  the  confident  thinking  about 


our  ability  to  fight  crime  which  seems  to 
be  expressed  in  some  of  the  other  essays. 
Instead,  he  says  that  the  problem  may  be 
that  “we  all  expect  too  much  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.”  He  stresses  the 
overload  of  the  system  and  the  importance 
of  establishing  priorities  in  terms  of  the 
types  of  criminal  behavior  which  should  be 
consuming  the  time  of  criminal  justice 
personnel.  It  is  argued  that  too  much  time 
is  consumed  by  processing  minor 
offenders  at  the  expense  of  detracting 
attention  from  the  serious  criminal.  Three 
programs  are  discussed  which  would  re- 
duce the  time  constraints  on  prosecutors: 
plea  bargaining,  deferred  prosecution 
(diversion),  and  discovery.  He  advocates 
that  these  practices  be  formally  recognized 
through  legislation  so  that  prosecutors  can 
exercise  these  options  without  a fear  that 
they  will  be  criticized  for  abuse  of  their 
discretionary  authority.  Ruth  ends  his 
discussion  on  a cautionary  note  that  is 
highly  pertinent  to  legislative  debate  about 
crime,  namely  the  importance  of  specifying 
the  type  of  crime  under  consideration. 
Since  all  crimes  are  not  equally  amenable 
to  control  through  legislation  and . since 
resources  are  limited,  it  is  important  to 
focus  on  specific  crime  types. 

J.  Devereux  Weeks  discusses  the  impact 
of  the  organization  of  court  systems  on  the 
fairness  and  effectiveness  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  “unified”  concept 
of  court  organization  is  presented  and  the 
Georgia  court  system  outlined  and  con- 
trasted with  this  model.  While  a direct 
relationship  between  court  organization 
and  crime  control  is  not  established,  the 
underlying  assumption  is  that  a streamlined 
court  will  be  more  effective  in  this  regard. 

Legislative  issues  relevant  to  the  final 
stage  of  the  criminal  justice  process  are 
analyzed  in  “The  Role  of  Corrections  and 
Parole”  by  Norman  A.  Carlson,  director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  This 
discussion  reflects  the  skepticism  which 
has  emerged  in  recent  years  concerning 
the  medical  model.  Carlson  suggests  that 
"the  unfortunate  truth  is  that  while  doc- 
tors can  cure  people  of  physical  diseases 
and  while  psychiatrists  can  treat  people  for 
mental  illnesses,  we  have  no  answers 
or  cures  for  crime."  While  voluntary  partic- 
ipation in  treatment  programs  can  be 
beneficial,  he  argues  that  there  has  been  an 
overemphasis  on  rehabilitation  and  that  a 
more  balanced  approach  recognizing  a triad 
of  goals  — retribution,  deterrence,  and 
rehabilitation  — is  called  for.  Caution  is 
urged  against  believing  that  correctional 
panaceas  can  be  legislated,  since  the  history 
of  corrections  has  been  one  of  fads  that 
come  and  go. 

Legislative  Issues  in  Crime  Control 
is  worthwhile  reading  for  identify- 
ing these  issues  and  stimulating  thought. 
That  it  discusses  all  components  of  the 
system  is  to  its  credit.  A mixture  of  views 
is  evident  in  the  articles,  but  a major 
weakness  is  the  lack  of  a scientific  per- 
spective. A predominantly  legalistic 
perspective  is  taken,  with  but  lip  service  to 
research  in  some  of  the  selections.  There 
has  traditionally  been  some  division  be- 


tween legal  scholars  and  social  scientists, 
but  if  we  are  to  successfully  identify  effec- 
tive crime  control  techniques  and  incorpo- 
rate them  into  legislation,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  narrow  this  gap.  Social  scientists 
must  become  more  familiar  with  legislative 
issues  and  problems,  while  those  in  the  le- 
gal profession  must  develop  more  under- 
standing of  the  research  process.  A number 
of  significant  issues  arc  raised  in  this  book 
which  would  greatly  benefit  from  efforts 
of  this  nature. 

— Stephen  E,  Brown 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice 
East  Tennessee  State  University 

• • • 

Criminal  Evidence.  By  Lawrence  C.  Wad- 
dington.  Encino,  Calif.:  Glencoe  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.  1978.  324  pp.  $13.95. 

Lawrence  Waddington,  a judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court  in  Los  Angeles,  is  especial- 
ly qualified  to  write  in  the  area  of  criminal 
evidence.  Prior  to  being  elevated  to  the 
bench  he  was  a deputy  district  attorney 
in  Los  Angeles  County  and  was  actively 
involved  in  the  prosecution  of  numerous 
complex  criminal  cases.  He  is  also  a teacher 
and  well-known  lecturer  in  California  on 
the  constitutional  aspects  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure and  various  evidentiary  issues. 

His  current  work  contains  14  chapters. 


six  of  which  arc  reprints  from  his  1974 
book  Arrest  Search  and  Seizure'.  Detention 
and  Arrest;  Arrest;  Search , Search  Incident 
to  Arrest  , Consent  Searches,  and  Searches 
Without  Warrants.  The  remaining  eight 
chapters  discuss  such  evidentiary  issues  as 
Courtroom  Procedure  and  Types  of  Evi- 
dence; Witnesses:  Competency,  Privilege, 
and  Personal  Knowledge;  Attacking  and 
Supporting  the  Credibility  of  Witnesses, 
Hearsay;  The  Miranda  Decision,  Pre-Trial 
Identification  and  Lineups;  Driving  Under 
the  Influence  Prosecutions,  and  Homicide 
Investigations.  A short  glossary  and  index 
complete  the  book. 

The  book  is  aimed  directly  at  the  needs 
of  the  police,  as  Waddington  states  in  the 
preface:  “The  needs  of  a police  officer  to 
understand  the  law  of  evidence  do  not 
always  coincide  with  those  of  a lawyer. 
In  this  volume,  the  materials  have  been 
selected  with  the  needs  of  the  police 
officer  in  mind.”  Consequently,  the  text 
is  quite  prescriptive  and  provides  an  excel- 
lent source  for  techniques,  and  rules  for 
police  officers  to  follow.  The  book  will  be 
of  value  to  those  instructors  who  arc 
involved  in  teaching  the  “basic  needs  of 
the  police  officer”  which  can  be  applied 
in  criminal  investigations.  Students  in 
Continued  on  Page  15 


Fall  & Spring 
Seminars 


from  the 


Criminal  Justice  Center, 
John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice 


DATES 

September  23-24,  1980 
September  25-26,  1980 
October  8-9,  1980 
October  30-31,  1980 
November  6-7,  1980 
November  18-19,  1980 

December  3-4,  1980 
January  21,  1981 
January  28-29,  1981 
February  5-6,  1981 
Februay  25-26,  1981 
March  25-26,  1981 
April  29-30,  1981 

May  15,  1981 


SEMINARS 

Flomicide  Investigation 
Labor  Relations 
Sex  Crimes  Investigation 
Burglary  Investigation 
Robbery  Investigation 
Evidence  Gathering 
& Crime  Scene  Processing 
Criminal  Investigation 
Police  Report  Writing 
Questioned  Documents 
Juvenile  Officers 
Organized  Crime 
Hostage  Extraction 
Interviewing  Techniques 
for  Police  Investigators 
International  Policing 


For  furlher  information  concerning  the  seminars,  contact  Ms  Barbara  Natow. 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  Room  2203.  444  West  56th  Street. 
New  York.  N Y 10019.  Telephone  (212)  247-1600  or  (212)  247-1606. 


•- 
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People  & places: 

Turner  & Taylor  pack  it  in;  Stenzel  & Manak  swing  into  Traffic  Institute’s  fast  lane 


Ralph  F.  Turner,  a world  renowned 
forensic  scientist  and  a criminal  justice 
professor,  retired  from  his  teaching  post  at 
Michigan  State  University  last  month  after 
a 32-year  career. 

Known  as  “Uncle  Ralphie”  to  his 
students,  Turner  is  credited  with  teaching 
such  law  enforcement  heavyweights  as 
Secret  Service  director  II.  Stuart  Knight, 
NASA  security  chief  Rod  Puffer  and 
Kenneth  Balgc,  a special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


FIRE-ARSON 

EXPLOSION 

INVESTIGATION 

SEMINAR 

AUGUST 

27,  28  & 29,  1980 

AT 

Chicago  Lakeshore  Hotel 

600  N.  LAKESHORE  DRIVE 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60611 


John  Kennedy 

President  of  NAFI 
tells  about  the  Seminar  . . . 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
FIRE  INVESTIGATORS  has  established 
the  onnuol  Seminar  on  Determining  the 
Cause  and  Origin  of  Fires  and  Explosions. 

ELIGIBILITY — Designed  for  o no- 
tionwide audience  of  Firemen,  Police 
Officers,  Insurance  Cloimsmen,  Investi- 
gators, Plant  Protection  Personnel,  Mili- 
tary, Adjusters,  Attorneys,  Fire  Mar- 
shals and  all  others  interested  in  any 
and  all  phases  of  Fires  and  Explosions 
and  their  resulting  cloims,  investigation 
and  litigation. 

REGISTRATION — A registration  fee 
of  $100.00  will  be  charged  for  each 
person  attending  the  Seminar.  This  fee 
moy  be  paid  when  the  odvance  regis- 
tration form  is  submitted  or  at  the  time 
of  registration  during  the  morning  of 
Aug.  27,  1980.  It  is  requested  that  all 
registrations  be  made  as  early  as  pos- 
sible Advonce  fee  poyment  is  subject 
to  immediote  refund  in  cose  of  con- 
cellotion  of  enrollment. 

TEXTBpOK  — EnroMees  may  pur- 
chase copies  of  the  Course  Textbook 

FIRE.  ARSON  AND  EXPLOSION  IN- 
VESTIGATION at  the  speciol  price  of 
$35,000  (RETAIL  PRICE  IS  $50.00). 

For  Information  On  The  Textbook 
Or  To  Register  For  Tbe  Seminar,  Call 
Or  Write  To 

John  Kennedy,  Director 

FIRE  SEMINAR 
53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Room  325 
Chicago,  IL  60604 
(312)  939-6050 


A former  laboratory  supervisor  for  the 
Kansas  City  police  force,  the  63-year-old 
professor  has  testified  as  an  expert  witness 
in  countless  criminal  and  civil  cases  relating 
to  firearms,  crime  scene  evidence  and 
alcohol  abuse.  In  1975,  he  was  one  of 
seven  nationally  selected  panelists  who 
reviewed  the  firearms  evidence  in  the 
assassination  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

Turner  will  be  retained  at  Michican 
State  as  a consultant,  and  part  of  his  time 
will  be  used  to  establish  a teaching  museum 
in  the  building  that  houses  the  university’s 
forensics  lab.  He  also  plans  to  teach 
summer  courses  in  MSU's  comparative 
criminal  justice  program. 

• • • 

The  International  Association  of  Auto 
Theft  Investigators  (IAATI)  recently 
appointed  Gary  W.  Toscano,  a civilian 
employee  of  the  Connecticut  State  Police, 
as  its  regional  director  in  Connecticut. 

Toscano  will  spearhead  lAATI’s  inform 
mational  and  lobbying  efforts  in  the  state, 
while  continuing  in  his  post  as  communica- 
tions supervisor  of  the  state  police's  Auto 
Theft  Validation  Unit. 

• • • 

James  R.  Taylor  will  leave  the  Peters- 
burg, Virginia,  Police  Department  later  this 
month  after  heading  the  85-member  force 
for  the  past  two-and-a-half  years. 

Taylor,  who  has  been  a controversial 
figure  in  Petersburg  since  taking  command 
of  the  department  in  1978,  cited  philoso- 
phical differences  with  city  officials  as  the 
reason  for  his  resignation.  Late  last  year,  he 
had  been  nominated  as  chief  of  the  Prince 
George’s  County,  Maryland  police,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  county  council.  He 
reportedly  has  no  immediate  career  plans. 

• • • 

Northwestern  University’s  Traffic  Insti- 


tute made  two  key  executive  changes  last 
month,  appointing  William  W.  Stenzel  as 
associate  director  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  naming  James  P.  Manak  to  the 
position  of  director  of  publications  and 
public  information. 

The  38-year-old  Stenzel  will  be  respon- 
sible for  developing  a research  program, 
while  evaluating  and  upgrading  existing 
projects  in  police  traffic  services  and  crimi- 
nal justice.  The  holder  of  a master's  degree 
in  statistics  and  a Ph.D.  in  operations  re- 
search, Stenzel  most  recently  served  as 
associate  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Public  Program  Analysis  in  St.  Louis,  and 
he  was  assistant  director  for  several  govern- 
ment studies  related  to  manpower  schedul- 
ing, program  evaluation,  and  the  utilization* 
of  computer-based  management  tools  for 
patrol  allocation. 

Manak,  who  succeeds  Gerald  O’Conncl 
as  the  institute's  publications  director,  was 


a senior  staff  attorney  with  the  National 
District  Attorneys  Association.  While  at 
NDAA,  he  served  as  editor  of  Tbe  Prosecu- 
tor magazine,  the  National  Prosecutor 
Standards  and  was  co-cditor  of  the  Prose- 
cutor's Desk  book  and  the  Drug  Depen- 
dence and  Abuse  Resource  Book. 

• • • 

Gerald  E.  McDowell,  one  of  the  Justice 
Department’s  top  organized  crime  prosecu- 
tors, has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Public 
Integrity  Section  of  the  department's 
Criminal  Division. 

McDowell,  38,  joined  the  department's 
Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Section 
in  1967,  and  opened  a strike  force  office 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1970. 
Last  year,  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  four 
deputy  chiefs  of  OCRS. 

In  his  new  job,  the  administrator  will 
direct  a staff  of  29  attorneys  in  the  prose- 
cution of  political  corruption  cases. 


Examining  the  American  terror  quotient 


Continued  from  Page  7 

everybody  on  the  inside  was  listening. 

When  the  word  came  over  that  the 
establishment  had  gone  back  on  its  public 
promises,  it  became  clear  that  it  would 
never  honor  the  many  private  pronounce- 
ments it  might  make. 

So  there  it  was.  If  an  inmate  was  ever 
going  to  get  anywhere  he  would  have  to  do 
it  through  an  organization  of  his  fellows. 
And  such  an  organization  needs  support, 
so  it  turned  to  any  group  of  political 
activists  that  would  read  the  riot  act  to 
the  establishment. 

And  that’s  the  reason  the  S.L.A.  is  not 
just  a California  freak.  The  defusing  that  is 
possible  seldom  takes  place. 

The  police  may  think  they  can  snuff  out 
the  revolution  with  accelerated  arrests  and 


stiffer  sentences.  But  they  forget  that  95 
percent  of  prisoners  ultimately  finish  their 
sentences  and  are  released. 

Ethnic  groups  particularly  are  going  to 
make  their  demands  heard.  There  may  be 
another  S.L.A.,  Washington  bombing,  or 
La  Guardia  Airport  massacre  or  there  could 
be  something  worse.  The  possibility  of  a 
whole  building  or  a city  being  held  for 
ransom  exists  not  just  on  late-night  TV  but 
in  reality  as  well. 

This  writer  has  interviewed  more  than 
200  prisoners,  most  of  them  still  on  the 
inside,  on  a one-to-one  basis.  The  consen- 
sus is  clear:  Regardless  of  how  they  got 
into  the  lockup,  nearly  all  have  become 
devoted  to  revolutionizing  not  just  the 
prison  system  but  the  larger  system  that 
created  it. 


Atlanta  set  to  fine  tune  its  force.  . . 

Judge  OK’s  hiring  and  promotion 


Continued  from  Page  1 

promotion  procedure  as  specified  by 

Moye’s  order. 

Not  everyone  was  as  happy  with  the 
settlement  as  Brown  seemed  to  be.  The 
order  requires  the  city  to  pay  as  much  as 
$380,000  in  attorneys’  fees  and  back  pay 
for  officers  who  were  not  hired  or  were  not 
promoted  on  the  basis  of  racial  determina- 
tions. 

In  addition,  the  AAPL  had  some  reser- 
vations about  the  consent  decree,  even 
though  the  group’s  attorney  had  signed  the 
settlement  shortly  after  it  was  ironed  out 
last  fall. 

At  one  point  in  the  case,  an  AAPL 
faction  petitioned  Moye  to  invalidate  the 
agreement,  but  the  judge  held  firm.  “In 
class-action  suits,  there  is  an  overriding 
public  interest  in  favor  of  settlement,"  the 
judge  wrote  in  a 21-page  opinion. 

The  pact,  which  was  drafted  with  the 
guidance  of  the  Justice  Department’s  Com- 
munity Relations  Service,  has  drawn  flak 
since  it  was  made  public  last  fall.  Several 
prominent  AAPL  members  wanted  the 
pact  to  include  the  rehiring  of  three  black 
officers  who  were  fired  because  they 
allegedly  lied  to  supervisors  during  a 1978 
police  cheating  scandal. 

The  rehiring  of  two  white  officers 
who  were  dismissed  under  similar  circum- 
stances had  been  one  of  the  pact's  provi- 


sions. But  Moye  ruled  that  the  AAPL 
attorney  had  conferred  with  his  clients 
before  signing  the  agreement,  and  therefore 
it  was  too  late  to  back  out. 

Observing  that  the  three  black  officers 
“are  still  unemployed,”  Sergeant  Floyd 
Reeves,  the  AAPL’s  executive  director, 
noted  that  his  group  "is  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  judge’s  order." 

Reeves  said  that  he  would  try  to 
persuade  Brown  and  Mayor  Maynard 
Jackson  to  “show  good  faith”  and  rehire 
the  officers,  warning  that  if  the  men  are 
not  reinstated,  “we  will  consider  alterna- 
tives.’’ 

Moye  also  turned  back  a bid  by  a group 
of  black  female  officers  which  threatened 
to  disrupt  the  agreement.  In  petitioning  the 
judge  last  December,  the  women  con- 
tended they  would  suffer  discrimination 
because  the  order  guaranteed  most  of  the 
promotional  positions  to  police  officers 
who  were  hired  before  women  were  al- 
lowed to  join  the  force. 

Noting  that  “now  is  not  the  proper  time 
to  address”  questions  of  sexual  discrimina- 
tion, Moye  ruled  that  the  suit  was  focused 
on  racial  issues  and  the  consent  decree  only 
placed  the  male  officers  who  had  suffered 
that  form  of  discrimination  in  their  "right- 
ful place." 

Twenty-three  of  the  69  planned  promo- 
tional places  will  be  open  to  women.  At 
least  nine  captain  spots  will  be  filled  by  six 


blacks  and  three  whites;  at  least  20 
lieutenant  posts  will  be  divided  equally 
among  whites  and  blacks,  and  26  sergeant 
positions  will  also  be  split  along  racial  lines, 
according  to  the  agreement.  Additional 
sergeant  spots  will  be  filled  on  a 57-to-43 
percent  white-black  basis. 

The  City  Council  approval  of  traveling 
money  for  laid-off  Detroit  and  Philadelphia 
cops  who  sign  up  with  the  Atlanta  force 
may  aid  police  department  recruiters  in 
filling  the  force’s  man-power  requirement, 
so  that  the  soon-to-be  promoted  supervi- 
sors have  someone  to  supervise. 

Nevertheless,  the  relocation  money  pro- 
vision narrowly  cleared  the  council  by  a 
3-to-2  vote,  with  Councilmen  Arthur 
Langford  and  Dozier  Smith  objecting  to 
importing  veteran  cops  from  the  two 
Northern  cities. 

"Something  is  wrong,”  Langford  said. 
“I  cannot  believe  that  we  cannot  find 
qualified  applicants  within  the  City  of 
Atlanta.” 

Smith  echoed  his  colleague’s  remarks, 
noting  “with  a high  rate  of  unemployment, 
there  must  be  among  that  number  qualified 
applicants.” 

Commissioner  Brown  countered  by 
pointing  out  that  the  police  force  has 
conducted  an  extensive  recruitment  cam- 
paign in  Atlanta,  but  many  applicants 
could  not  pass  a series  of  departmental 


tests. 


Old  Orleans:  pot,  cocaine, 


heroin  and  all 

(Fifth  in  a series.) 

American  jazz  musicians  have-  used 
drugs  widely  since  about  1900  when  die 
use  of  cannabis,  cocaine,  and  to  a lesser 
degree  heroin,  began  to  be  popular,  chiefly 
in  the  jazz  headquarters  of  New  Orleans. 

The  types  of  drugs  used  by  jazz  musi- 
cians varied  with  the  type  of  music  played 
— blues,  Dixieland,  Chicago  style,  hot, 
cool,  modem  jazz  — and,  in  the  words  of 
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those  who  used  drugs,  from  1920’s  clari- 
netist Milton  “Mezz”  Mezzrow  (“mezz”  is 
now  an  official  slang  term  for  marijuana) 
to  saxophonist  Gerry  Mulligan,  the  motiva- 
tion for  drug  use  varied  according  to 
temperament. 

Among  the  historical  points  of  interest: 
•Brothel  madams  sniffed  cocaine  in  New 
Orleans  and  dispensed  cocaine  to  their 
clients  and  girls.  Many  black  jazz  musicians 
who  played  in  the  more  lavish  bordellos 
around  1900  picked  up  the  habit  in  these 
surroundings.  The  lyrics  of  an  early  New 
Orleans  jazz  song  reported: 

I was  cornin’  down  Canal  Street 
Co  min ' down  Main 
Looking  for  the  woman 
That  uses  cocaine. 

Storyville  became  a leading  center  for 
marijuana  use.  Small  black  jazz  joints  were 
beehives  of  cannabis  smoking  and  selling. 
Another  lyric  ran: 

Gimme  a pigfoot 
An’  a bottle  of  beer. 

Send  me  gate  — / don ‘t  care. 

Gimme  a reefer 
An’  a gang  of  gin. 

Slay  me  cause 
I 'm  in  my  sin. 

•Black  jazz  musicians  like  Buddy  Bolden 
were  not  alone  in  their  drug  habits.  White 
musicians  like  Leon  Joseph  Rappolo,  a 
Dixieland  clarinetist  who  first  took  lessons 
from  Professor  Carrie,  a drug-addicted 
whorehouse  piano  player,  began  with  mari- 
juana in  New  Orleans,  graduated  to  harder 
drugs,  and,  like  the  great  Buddy  Bolden, 
died  in  a mental  institution. 

•Heroin  addiction  destroyed  "cool”  jazz 
musician  Charlie  “The  Bird"  Parker  and 
killed  Fats  Navarro  in  the  late  1940’s.  (The 
same  kind  of  addiction  moved  jazz  great 
Stan  Getz  to  attempt  the  armed  robbery  of 
a drug  store,  which  all  but  ruined  his 
reputation  and  career.) 

•The  1920’s  jazz  musician  and  historian 
Mezz  Mezzrow  began  smoking  marijuana, 
which  he  and  other  jazz  artists  like  Bix 
Biederbecke  called  “tea”  and  “muggles." 
He  graduated  to  opium,  a habit  that  took 
him  five  years  to  quit.  According  to 


that  jazz 

Mezzrow,  Detroit  gangers,  all  members  of 
the  Purple  Gang,  introduced  him  to  opium 
smoking  in  1925.  He  was  given  a fancy 
pipe  with  a diamond  implanted  in  the  stem 
and  told  to  puff  “in  quick  jerks.”  He 
described  his  reaction  thusly: 

“.  . .Before  I finished  one  pill  a heat 
wave  heaved  up  out  of  my  stomach  and 
spread  all  through  me,  right  down  to  my 
toes,  the  most  intense  and  pleasant  sensa- 
tion I have  ever  felt  in  all  my  life.  At  first  it 
tipped  easy-like  through  my  main  line, 
then  it  surged  and  galloped  down  all  my 
sidestreets;  and  every  atom  in  my  body 
began  to  shimmy  in  delight.  That  fiery 
little  pill  was  toe-dancing  up  and  down 
every  single  strand  of  my  nervous  system, 
plucking  each  one  until  it  hummed  a merry 
song,  lighting  up  a million  bulbs  in  my 
body  that  I never  knew  were  there  — 1 
didn’t  even  know  there  were  any  sockets 
for  them.  I glowed  all  over,  like  the  sun 
was  planted  in  my  bread  basket.  Man,  I was 
sent,  and  1 didn’t  want  to  come  back.  . .” 

Contemporary  jazzman  Gerry  Mulligan 
recalled: 

“In  the  late  194G’s,  just  making  a living 
was  rough.  I had  my  first  hard  stuff, 
heroin,  in  1947  or  1948.  It  was  a one  or 
two  time  affair.  A friend  of  mine  thought 
I'd  like  to  try  it.  The  first  time  somebody 
tried  to  inject  a needle  in  me,  I jumped  ten 
feet  and  felt  that  was  the  end  of  that.  The 
next  time  was  a muscle  shot  and  I liked  it 
pretty  much.  These  were  the  days  of 
widespread  general  use  of  junk  around 
town  [New  York) . I knew  there  were  guys 
in  bad  shape,  but  I didn’t  associate  their 
conditions  with  junk.  I figured  they  were 
in  bad  shape  anyway.  There  was  a frustra- 
tion everywhere  with  us.  Nobody  really 
seemed  to  know  what  they  were  doing  or 
where  they  were  going.  Junk  could  provide 
a dream  world.  The  daily  process  of  living 
was  dull,  and  you  had  to  scrounge  for  an 
income  when  you  just  wanted  to  play  your 
horn.  Junk  seemed  to  help  in  a bad 
time.  . ." 

(Copyright  1980  by  Jay  Robert  Nash. 
Released  through  the  Crime  Journal  Syndi- 
cate. Suite  226,  2561  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois  60614. j 


Correspondents  Wanted 

The  editors  are  currently  re- 
cruiting state  correspondents 
to  supply  news  tips  and  articles 
to  Law  Enforcement  News.  In- 
terested lawmen  or  educators 
should  send  a letter  to  the 
editor,  outlining  their  qualifica- 
tions. 


BURDEN’S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Grass-roots  trooper  group 
is  growing  new  shoots 

To  paraphrase  a line  from  Gertrude  Stein,  “A  state  trooper  is  a state  trooper  is 
a state  trooper."  Whether  he  works  in  Maine  or  California,  or  points  north  and 
south,  his  interests,  concerns  and  duties  arc  about  the  same.  No  doubt  that’s  why 
the  new  National  Troopers  Coalition  is  growing  with  the  speed  of  an  arrest  file  in  a 
busy  precinct. 

The  National  Troopers  Coalition  was  bom  in  September  1977  as  the  Northeast 
Regional  Troopers  Coalition.  Its  parents  were  the  state  police  associations  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Maine.  Less  than  a year  later,  it 
included  the  associations  of  several  Middle  Atlantic  States.  Today  the  coalition  is 
made  up  of  state  police  associations  representing  more  than  a third  of  the  50,000 
troopers  in  49  states.  (Only  Hawaii  is  without  a state  police  force,  impressions  given 
by  “Hawaii  Five-O"  notwithstanding.) 

"We  literally  outgrew  die  Northeast  Regional  name  about  a year  ago,"  said 
coalition  chairman  Richard  L.  Whelan,  a Massachusetts  state  police  sergeant  who  is 
deputy  director  of  the  state’s  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice.  At  this  writing,  the 
National  Troopers  Coalition  comprises  the  associations  from  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  Associations  from  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  were  expected  to  join  in  the  late  spring. 

The  coalition  grew  out  of  a need  for  strength  dirough  unity.  Said  Whelan, 
“Here  in  Massachusetts,  for  example,  our  association  had  no  one  to  turn  to  for 
support  or  help  to  meet  our  needs.  Also,"  he  said,  "we  needed  a voice  on  Federal 
issues  - where  the  bucks  are  being  spent,  for  instance.  Nobody  has  been  asking  die 
state  police  for  the  input  of  grass-roots  troopers  when  it  comes  to  funds  for  law 
enforcement.  We  think  we  can  make  a difference  there." 

All  states  now  in  the  National  Troopers  Coalition  have  state  police  associations,  j 
as  do  nearly  all  other  states.  But  there  is  no  other  national  organization  for  state 
troopers  specifically,  although  many  arc  represented  in  such  national  groups  as  die  i 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  and  state  police  benevolent  associations.  Whelan  pointed 
out  that  the  coalition  has  no  quarrel  with  the  FOP  and  other  national  police 
organizations,  and  in  fact  the  FOP  has  been  very  cooperative.  No  doubt  most  state 
troopers  who  are  now  FOP  members  will  continue  their  membership,  he  said. 

The  coalition  has  five  stated  purposes:  to  improve  police  service;  to  elevate 
police  standards  and  professionalism ; to  stimulate  cooperation  between  state  police 
associations;  to  assist  state  associations  in  improving  salaries,  pensions,  fringe 
benefits,  working  conditions,  and  equipment,  and  to  provide  a clearinghouse  for 
data  for  collective  bargaining  and  legislative  lobbying. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  state  trooper  has  been  the  forgotten  man  (and 
woman,  in  most  states)  is  because  he's  a relative  latecomer  in  law  enforcement.  In 
1865  Massachusetts  appointed  a handful  of  state  constables  to  suppress 
commercialized  vice,  the  country’s  first  general  state  police  force. 

Although  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police,  founded  in  1905,  were  resoundingly 
successful  in  keeping  the  peace  right  from  die  beginning,  it  was  another  dozen  years 
before  New  York,  Colorado,  Michigan  and  West  Virginia  followed  suit.  In  those 
days,  state  troopers  really  earned  their  keep.  The  early  New  York  state  trooper 
traveled  mosdy  by  horse.  A routing  patrol  for  him  might  last  for  30  days  of 
24-hour  duty.  The  trooper  communicated  with  his  command  post  by  postcards  to 
and  from  local  post  offices.  He  was  allowed  two  evenings  off  each  week;  he  also  got 
four  days  leave  per  month,  except  in  summer.  During  that  busy  period,  he  could 
forget  the  monthly  leave  time. 

Times  have  changed  for  the  state  trooper,  as  for  everyone  else.  Today’s  trooper 
works  a basic  40-hour  week  and  gets  about  in  modem  horseless  carriages, 
helicopters  and  boats.  But  his  ranks  arc  still  relatively  thin  (an  average  of  only 
1,000  per  state),  so  it’s  been  all  to  easy  for  government  to  ignore  the  men  and 
women  who  bring  law  and  order  to  the  remote  reaches  of  49  states. 

The  National  Troopers  Coalition  aims  to  change  that.  It's  still  in  the  . 
growing-up  stage,  Whelan  said,  but  the  coalition  plans  to  tackle  issues  of  concern  to  t 
troopers  even  in  its  adolescence.  He  added  that  in  the  future  the  coalition  will  ' 
propose  Federal  legislation  on  issues  affecting  troopers. 

More  information  about  the  National  Troopers  Coalition  may  be  obtained  by  j 

writing  Richard  L.  Whelan,  100  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Lexington,  Mass.  02173. 

• • • 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd., 
Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  Twp..  NY  07675.) 


Pot  smokers  cough  up  record  drug  stats 


Certified  Polygraph 
Examiner  Course 

Our  next  class  begins  September 
8,  1980,  consisting  of  264  hours 
over  a seven-week  period.  Monday 
to  Fridays,  days. 

Contact:  The  Professional  Poly- 
graph Institute,  Two  Penn  Plaza, 
Suite  1500,  New  York,  NY  10001. 
Telephone:  (212)  594-2262. 


Continued  from  Page  3 
trends  continue  over  the  next  few  years, 
sex  differences  in  marijuana  use  may 
disappear,”  the  report  noted. 

The  18-to-25  group  also  constituted  the 
primary  market  for  cocaine,  which  the 
study  said  was  "second  only  to  marijuana 
in  its  increasing  popularity."  In  1972,  9 
percent  reported  using  it  at  some  time  in 
their  lives,  but  the  rate  jumped  to  19 
percent  in  1977  and  to  28  percent  in  1979. 

One  bright  spot  in  the  survey  suggested 
that  the  use  of  heroin  among  young  adults 
may  be  declining.  Only  3.5  percent  had 
tried  the  drug  last  year,  representing  a 


slight  decrease  from  1972. 

The  use  of  hallucinogens  is  growing, 
however,  according  to  the  survey,  which 
found  that  one  young  5tdult  in  four  has 
tried  such  substances,  for  a rate  33  percent 
above  1974  figures. 

In  the  12-to-17  year  old  group,  7 
percent  had  used  hallucinogens,  70  percent 
had  tried  alcohol  at  least  once  and  83 
percent  had  smoked  cigarettes.  Of  those 
who  did  smoke,  81  percent  had  tried 
marijuana,  while  only  24  percent  of  the 
non-smokers  in  the  age  group  had  used  pot. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  adults  in  the 
26-to-34  group  have  tried  marijuana,  but 


the  figure  dropped  to  10  percent  for  those 
over  35.  The  survey  showed  much  lower 
use  of  all  drugs  and  other  substances 
among  those  under  18  and  over  26  than  in 
the  18-to-25  group. 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Day  Classes 

M-F:  9-5,  7 weeks  commencing  Sept. 
15,  1980.  For  information  call:  John 
Fitzgerald,  (212)  267-3838.  17  Battery 
PI.  New  York,  NY  10004. 
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Position  openings  in  the  criminal 


Communications  Administrator/Commandcr.  The  Police 
Service  Bureau  of  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  is  looking 
for  a proven  law  enforcement  manager  to  run  a broad 
ranging  communications  operation.  The  post  requires  an 
individual  with  a B.S.  degree  and  extensive  experience 
in  law  enforcement  and  emergency  communications, 
demonstrated  supervisory  ability,  or  an  equivalent  combi- 
nation of  training  and  experience.  The  starting  salary  for 
the  position  is  in  the  $13,260  to  $13,943  range. 

Qualified  applicants  should  send  resumes  to:  Perry  R. 
Eichor,  Director,  Police  Service  Bureau,  4 McGee  Street, 
Greenville,  SC  29601. 

Security  Spccialist/Consultant.  Experienced  security  pro- 
fessionals arc  needed  by  EPIC  Protection  and  Intelligence 
Systems,  Ltd.  for  consulting  assignments  within  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area. 

Applicants  should  have  a minimum  of  three  years  full- 
time paid  experience  in  the  particular  specialty  for  which 
they  arc  applying.  These  specialties  include  electronic 
counterintelligence  (B.E.E.  degree  preferred);  CCTV 
security  (preferably  with  hands-on  experience  in  a large 
commercial  CCTV  operation);  office  building  security 
(CPP  preferred),  and  computer  security  (advanced  degree 
preferred).  Applicants  should  be  able  to  relate  well  to 
corporate  executives. 

Consultants  are  paid  on  a per  diem  basis,  with  salary 
commensurate  with  education  and  experience.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to:  D.  Adler,  Director  of  Operations, 
EPIC  Security,  Box  368,  New  York,  NY  10023.  Include 
resume  with  inquiries. 

Park  Ranger.  The  State  of  Kansas  is  seeking  applicants  for 
state  park  ranger  positions,  requiring  a broad  range  of 
diverse  duties.  Among  the  job’s  responsibilities  are  law 
enforcement  work  in  patrolling  and  enforcing  state  laws, 
investigating  criminal  acts,  arresting  suspects,  writing 
citations,  testifying  in  court,  resolving  disturbances,  and 
assisting  other  law  enforcement  officers;  assisting  the 
public  with  information  requests;  participating  in  search 
and  rescue  missions;  administering  emergency  medical 
treatment;  issuing  park  permits,  and  engaging  in  skilled 
construction,  maintenance  and  repair  projects. 

All  candidates  for  park  ranger  positions  must  meet 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  state’s  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  including  high  school 
graduation  or  the  equivalent,  being  of  good  moral 
character  and  free  of  conviction  of  any  Federal  or  state 
offense  punishable  by  imprisonment.  Applicants  may  also 
be  required  to  meet  other  standards  depending  on  the 
location  of  employment.  Salary  for  the  post  is  set  at  $907 
to  $1,135  per  month. 

No  closing  date  for  applications  has  been  set.  Inquiries 
should  be  sent  to:  Division  of  Personnel  Services,  North 
Wing,  First  Floor,  Information  Office,  State  Office 
Building,  Ninth  and  Harrison,  Topeka,  KS  66612.  Tele- 
phone (913)  296-3585. 

Deputy  Sheriffs.  Alameda  County,  California,  is  seeking 
applications  for  deputy  positions  from  candidates  in- 
terested in  lateral  entry.  Deputies  may  be  assigned  to  cor- 
rectional duties  in  county  facilities,  transportation  of 
prisoners,  criminal  investigation,  patrol,  and  serving  as 
bailiffs  and  marshals. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  21  years  old  and  possess 
a high  school  diploma  (or  GED)  and  a valid  California 


RESUME 

Looking  for  a Job? 

Changing  Careers? 

Your  RESUME  must  generate  enough 
interest  to  secure  an  interview. 

For  Personalized  Attention  Call  or  Write: 

CREATIVE  RESUME  ASSOCIATES 

161  West  21  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10011 
(212)  691-7950  Ext.  1065 

“Law  Enforcement  Practitioners 
serving  the 

Criminal  Justice  Community” 


driver’s  license.  Vision  must  be  not  less  than  20/70, 
correctable  to  20/20,  hearing  must  be  normal.  Applicants 
must  also  be  currently  employed  for  at  least  one  year  as 
a peace  officer  in  a law  enforcement  agency,  and  have 
successfully  completed  a certified  POST -approved  basic 
academy  and  possess  a POST  Basic  Law  Enforcement 
Certificate.  No  closing  date  has  been  set  for  the  position, 
which  pays  $1,491  to  $1,811  per  month. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Personnel  De- 
partment, Room  220,  Administration  Building,  1221 
Oak  Street,  Oakland,  CA  94607. 

Division  Commander.  Westminster,  Colorado,  is  seeking 
an  experienced  administrator  who  will  rotate  in  super- 
vising three  police  divisions  involved  in  support  services, 
investigations  and  patrol. 

The  initial  assignment  will  involve  support  services, 
managing  such  functions  as  central  communications, 
records,  crime  data  analysis,  personnel/traimng,  supplies, 
equipment  purchases/inventory,  and  building  mainte- 
nance. 

Interested  candidates  must  have  a combination  of 
education  and  experience  equal  to  a four-year  college 
degree,  plus  at  least  three  years  of  responsible  adminis- 
trative experience  at  the  lieutenant  level.  Applicants 
will  be  required  to  pass  physical,  polygraph,  psychological 
and  background  examinations.  Salary  will  range  from 

Captain  of  Police 
Thornton,  Colorado 

A rapidly  growing  community  of  50,000  is  seeking 
two  Captains  of  Police.  Candidates  must  possess 
strong  research,  patrol,  and  detective  background. 
Must  be  totally  familiar  with  current  state-of-the-art 
directed  and  preventive  patrol  techniques,  manag- 
ing the  criminal  investigation  systems  and  current 
technology  involving  computer  systems  for  the 
allocation  of  personnel  Candidates  must  be 
oriented  towards  a participative,  “hands-on"  ap- 
proach to  management.  Will  assist  newly  appointed 
Chief  of  Police  in  reorganizing  all  facets  of  the 
police  agency.  A -minimum  of  eight  years  ex- 
perience is  required,  two  years  at  the  supervisory 
level  and  three  years  at  the  administrative  level.  Ex- 
perience must  have  been  derived  in  a community 
of  at  least  50.000  people.  Minimum  of  two  years  of 
college,  BA  preferred.  Salary  range 
$23,300-$26,500.  Apply  by  August  1.  1980  to: 
City  of  Thornton,  Personnel  Department.  8992 
North  Washington,  Thornton,  CO  80229. 


Director 

Public  Service  Education  Program 

South  Oregon  Community  College  is  seeking  an  in- 
dividual to  direct  a public  service  program  con- 
sisting of  criminal  justice,  fire  science  and  occupa- 
tional safety,  to  teach  a minimum  of  two  classes  in 
criminal  justice  per  quarter,  to  develop  workshops 
in  and  in-service  training  for  the  criminal  justice 
community 

Qualifications:  A minimum  of  a master's  degree  in 
criminal  justice,  related  social  science  or  a doctorate 
in  jurisprudence  is  required.  Starting  date  will  be 
before  September  1980. 

Salary  based  on  education  and  experience  in 
teaching  and  practitioner  experience.  All  inquiries 
and  vitae  should  be  addressed  to  Dr  John 
Rulisson,  Dean  of  Instruction.  Southwestern 
Oregon  Community  College.  Coos  Bay.  Oregon 
97402  Closing  date  is  July  16,  1980. 


Microlert  Systems  International 

seeks  security  dealers/reps/agents  to  demon- 
strate new  patented  body  alarm  triggering  de- 
vices that  interface  with  any  existing  push 
button -activated  systems.  Call:  Davis  Lott, 
(213)  841-1878,  or  write:  Microlert,  3029  San 
Fernando  Blvd.,  Burbank,  CA  91504  Leads 
furnished. 


justice  system 

$23,000  to  $28,000,  depending  upon  experience.  An  ex- 
cellent fringe  benefit  package  will  be  provided. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Personnel  Of- 
fice, City  of  Westminster,  3031  West  76th  Avenue,  West- 
minster, CO  80030.  Resumes  must  be  submitted  by  July 
31,  1980 

Chief  of  Police.  The  City  of  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  is 
conducting  an  executive  search  for  an  individual  to  ad- 
minister the  planning,  development  and  direction  of  the 
city’s  police  department. 

The  force  of  372  sworn  and  204  civilian  personnel 
is  rcponsible  for  policing  a city  of  276,000.  Position  re- 
quires extensive  administrative  experience  in  all  phases 
of  law  enforcement  and  a bachelor’s  degree  with  major 
course  work  in  police  science,  criminal  justice  or  public 
administration.  A master’s  degree  is  preferred,  as  is 
supplemental  training  at  a state  or  national  police  train- 
ing institute.  Starting  salary  range  is  $32,520  to  $34,680. 

Submit  a resume  to:  City  of  Virginia  Beach,  Depart- 
ment of  Personnel,  Municipal  Center,  Virginia  Beach, 
VA  23456.  The  application  deadline  is  August  31,  1980. 


RESEARCH  ASSOCIATE 

CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  AT  CHICAGO  CIRCLE 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of 
research  associate,  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Center  for 
Research  in  Criminal  Justice,  commencing 
September  1.  1980  The  Center  engages  in 
research,  evaluation  and  related  projects  hav- 
ing the  objective  of  expanding  our  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  crime,  delinquency  and 
law-related  topics. 

Duties  will  include  the  development  of  con- 
tacts with  funding  agencies,  stimulation  of 
multidisciplinary  research  among  faculty 
through  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  con- 
cept papers  and  grant  proposals,  and 
assistance  in  the  administration  of  ongoing  pro- 
jects in  the  Center.  Candidates  should  have  a 
record  of  successful  sponsored  research  ac- 
tivities in  the  law  and  justice  area  and  ex- 
perience in  grants  administration  Candidates 
should  have  a minimum  of  a Master's  degree 
but  a doctorate  or  A B D.  are  preferred.  The 
contract  with  the  Center  would  be  for  one  year 
and  is  renewable  Salary  based  on  qualifica- 
tions. Affirmative  action,  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Letter  of  application,  resume  and  three  let- 
ters of  recommendation  should  be  received  by 
August  1.  1980.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to: 

Joseph  L.  Peterson.  Director 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle 
Box  4348 
Chicago,  IL  60680 
(312)  996-4632 

” 


Minority 

Law  Enforcement  Officers 

The  Orange  County,  Florida.  Sheriff's 
Department  is  seeking  minority  applicants 
for  deputy  sheriff.  Current  salary  range  is 
$12,729  to  $16,244  plus  incentive  pay  up 
to  $1,560  annually.  Substantial  increase 
on  October  1.  1980.  Subsidized  medical, 
dental  and  life  insurance.  Excellent  retire- 
ment and  other  benefits.  Individual  car 
plan. 

Please  send  name,  date  of  birth,  address, 
telephone  number  to:  Director  of  Ad- 
ministration, Orange  County  Sheriff's 
Department,  One  North  Court  Avenue. 
Orlando.  Florida  32801.  Telephone 
number:  (305)  420-3092. 


August  18-22,  1980.  School  Violence  & 
Vandalism  Workshop.  Presented  by  The 
National  School  Resource  Network  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Columbia  Juvenile  Justice  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Columbia,  Missouri:  For 
more  details,  contact:  Richard  D.  Ruddle, 
Police  Juvenile  Services,  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia,  307  Watson  Place, 
Columbia,  MO  65211. 

• • • 

August  20,  1980.  Six-Hour  Breathalyzer 
Refresher  Course.  Presented  by  Lake 
County  Area  Vocational  & Technical 
Center.  For  more  details,  contact:  Kenneth 
A.  Bragg,  Director,  2031  Durt  Street, 
Eustis,  FL  32726. 

• • • 

August  20-22,  1980.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Criminal  Justice  Planners 
Annual  Conference.  To  be  held  in  Palm 
Springs,  California.  Fee:  $75  for  members 
and  $90  for  non-members.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  Polly  Abram,  NACJP, 
1012  14th  St.,  N.J.  Suite  403,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005.  Telephone  (202)  347-2291. 
• • • 

August  26-28,  1980.  Field  Training 

Officer  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Denver. 
Colorado,  By  Harper  & Row  Media.  Fee: 
$275.  For  more  details,  contact:  Harper  & 
Row  Media,  10  E.  53rd  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 10022. 

• • • 

August  26-30,  1980.  Eighth  Annual 

Conference  of  the  National  Black  Police 
Association.  To  be  held  at  the  Sheraton 
Centre  Hotel,  New  York.  For  more  details, 
contact:  National  Black  Police  Association, 
5409  Beverly  Road,  Brooklyn,  NY  11203. 
• • • 

August  27-29,  1980.  18th  Annual  Sem- 
inar on  Cause  and  Origin  of  Fires  and  Ex- 
plosions. Sponsored  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Investigators.  To  be  held  at 
the  Chicago  Lakeshore  Hotel.  Fee:  $100. 
For  further  information,  contact:  National 
Association  of  Fire  Investigators.  53  West 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  IL  60604. 

• • • 

September  3-5,  1980.  Burglary  Investi- 
gation. Presented  by  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice.  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 
Fee:  $125.  For  more  details,  contact: 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western 
Reserve  Law  School,  Cleveland,  OH  44106. 
Telephone:  (216)  368-3308. 

• • • 

September  7-11,  1980.  Hostage  Tactics 
and  Negotiations  Training  Program.  Pre- 
sented by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates. 
Fee:  $440.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center, 
Route  Two,  Box  342,  Winchester,  VA 
22601.  Telephone  (703)  662-7288. 

• • • 

September  8-10,  1980.  Major  Case  In- 
vestigation Seminar.  Presented  by  Harper  & 
Row  Media.  Fee:  $325.  For  more  details, 

, consult:  August  26-28. 

• • • 

September  8-10,  1980.  Civil  Liabilities 
Course.  To  be  held  in  San  Jose,  California, 
by  the  Theorem  Institute.  Fee:  $350.  For 
more  details,  contact:  Theorem  Institute, 
1782  Technology  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA 
95110. 

• • • 

September  8-12,  1980.  Sex  Crimes 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  $125.  For 

more  details,  contact:  Robert  B.  Tegardcn, 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
P.O.  Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 
• • • 

September  8-19,  1980.  On-Scene  Acci- 
dent Investigation  Program  Presented  by 


tion,  consult:  September  7-1 1. 

• • • 

September  28-Octubcr  1,  and  October 
2-4,  1980.  National  Training  Conference 
for  Crisis  Intervention  Basic  Course  (9/28) 
followed  by  Intermediate  Course  (10/2). 
To  be  held  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Fee:  $300  per 
course.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Sharon  Leviton,  Southwestern  Academy  of 
Crisis  Interveners,  8609  Northwest  Pla/a 
Drive,  Suite  440A,  Dallas,  TX  75225. 
Telephone:  (214)  363-4944. 


The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $500.  For  fur- 
ther information,  contact:  Registrar,  .The 
Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern  University, 
555  Clark  Street,  Jivanston,  IL  60204. 

• • . • 

September  8-October  3,  1980.  Crime 
Prevention  Theory,  Practice  & Management 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $750.  For  more 
details,  contact;  Admissions  Coordinator, 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration,  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville,  Shelby  Campus,  Louis- 
ville, KY  40292.  Telephone:  (502) 

588-6987. 

• • • 

September  9-10,  1980.  Auto  Theft 
Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, by  the  Institute  of  Public  Safety 
Education  at  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia.  For  more  information,  contact: 
Institute  of  Public  Safety  Education  at  the 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  307 
Watson  Place,  Columbia,  MO  65211. 

• • • 

September  10-11,  1980.  Basic  Police 
Juvenile  Procedures  Seminar.  To  be  held  in 
Mansfield,  Missouri,  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Safety  Education  at  the  University 
of  Missouri-Columbia.  For  more  informa- 
tion, consult:  September  9-10. 

• • • 

September  12,  1980.  Intra-Department 

Relations  Training  Program.  Presented  by 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Case  Western 
Reserve  University.  Fee:  $140.  For  more 
details,  consult:  September  3-5. 

• • • 

September  17-19,  1980.  Child  Abuse 

Seminar.  Sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Maryland,  University  College,  Conferences 
and  Institutes  Program.  Fee:  $230.  For 
more  details,  contact:  Law  Enforcement 
Institute,  University  of  Maryland,  Universi- 
ty College,  Conferences  and  Institutes 
Program,  University  Boulevard  at  Adelphi 
Road,  College  Park,  MD  20742.  Tele- 
phone: (301)  454-5237. 

• • • 

September  18.  1980.  Instructor  Tech- 
niques Course.  Presented  by  Lake  County 
Area  Vocational  and  Technical  Center.  For 
further  details,  consult,  August  20. 

• • • 

September  20-27,  1980.  Crowd  Control 
and  Use  of  Chemical  Agents.  Presented  by 
the  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center.  For  more  details,  contact:  Yose- 
mite  Community  College  District,  P.O. 
Box  4065,  Modesto,  CA  95352. 

• • • 

September  22-October  3,  1980.  Crimi- 
nal Investigation  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
For  more  details,  consult:  September 
20-27. 

• • • 

September  22-24,  1980.  Funding 

Sources  for  Law  Enforcement.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida,  4567 
St.  Johns  Bluff  Road,  S.  Jacksonville,  FL 
32216. 


September  22-24,  1980.  Crisis  Interven- 
tion Course.  Presented  by  the  Theorem  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  San  Jose,  California, 
For  further  information,  sec.  September 
8-10. 

• • • 

September  22-25,  1980.  26th  Annual 
Seminar  and  Exhibits.  Presented  by  the 
American  Society  for  Industrial  Security. 
To  be  held  in  Miami,  Florida.  Fee:  ASIS 
members  $160;  non-members  $215.  For 
further  information  and  registration  assist- 
ance, please  call  or  write:  The  American 
Society  for  Industrial  Security,  200  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20006.  Tele- 
phone: (202)  331-7887. 

• • • 

September  22-26,  1980.  Police  Juvenile 
Procedures  Course.  To  be  held  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  more  details, 
contact:  International  Association  of 

Chiefs  of  Police,  11  Firstfield  Road, 

Gaithersburg,  MD  20760.  Telephone: 
(301)  948-0922. 

• • • 

September  22-26,  1980.  Combating  the 
Arson-for-Profit  Menace.  Presented  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  & Fire- 
arms. For  further  information,  contact: 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  & Firearms, 
Washington,  DC  20226.  Telephone:  (202) 
566-7268. 

• • • 

September  22-26,  1980.  Arson  Investi- 
gation Seminar  for  Public  Safety  Agencies. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$340.  For  further  information,  see: 
September  8-19. 

• • • 

September  23-24,  1980.  Homicide  In- 
vestigation Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College.  To  be  held  in  New  York  City.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Ms.  Barbara 
Natow,  Criminal  Justice  Center,  Room 
2203,  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York. 
NY  10019.  Telephone:  (212)  247-1600  or 
(212)  247-1606. 

• • • 

September  23-25,  1980.  Police  Manage- 
ment Course.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice  at  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  Fee:  $125.  For  more  details, 
consult:  September  3-5,  1980. 

• • • 

September  24-28,  1980.  Four-Day 

Certified  Course  in  Lie  Detection  and 
Stress  Analysis  Using  the  Mark  II  Voice 
Analyzer.  Presented  by  Law  Enforcement 
Associates,  Inc.  Fee:  $400.  For  more 
details,  contact:  Grimm  De  Panicis, 

General  Manager,  88  Holmes  Street,  Box 
128,  Belleville,  NJ  07109. 

• • • 

September  25-26,  1980.  Labor  Rela- 
tions Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  To  be 
held  in  New  York  City.  For  further  in- 
formation. consult:  September  23-24. 

• • • 

September  28-Octobcr  2,  1980.  Crowds. 
Disorders,  and  Demonstrations  Workshop. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associ- 
ates. Tuition:  $440.  For  further  informar 


September  29-Octobcr  1,  1980.  Risk 
Reduction:  Firearms,  Armor,  Negligence 
Course.  To  be  held  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  For  more  details,  consult:  Septem- 
ber 22-26. 

September  30-Octobcr  2,  1980.  Arson 
Investigation  Seminar.  Presented  by  Harper 
& Row  Media.  Fee:  $275.  For  more 
details,  sec:  August  26-28. 

• • • 

September  30-October  2,  1980.  Work- 
shop on  Computer  Crime.  To  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  by  Asscsts  Protection  Jour- 
nal. Fee:  $575.  For  more  information, 
contact:  Paul  Shaw,  Assets  Protection 
Journal,  500  Sutter  St.,  Suite  503,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94102. 

• • • 

October  6-10,  1980.  Police  Traffic  Ra- 
dar Instructor  Course.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Florida.  Fee:  $225.  For 
further  information,  consult:  September 
22-24. 

• • • 

October  7-10,  1980.  Train-thc-Traincr 
Course.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Maryland,  University  College,  Conferences 
and  Institutes  Program.  Fee-.  $295.  For 
more  information,  consult:  September 
17-19. 

Book  review: 
a police  guide 
to  evidence 

Continued  from  Page  11 
criminal  justice  programs  will  undoubtedly 
find  Waddington's  style  and  prose  easy  to 
digest  because  he  is  an  excellent  writer 
when  it  comes  to  clarity  of  expression. 

I believe  that  Criminal  Evidence  should 
serve  as  a good  resource.  It  is,  however,  too 
prescriptive  for  wide  usage  in  criminal 
justice-oriented  programs.  It  could  be  used 
as  a text  by  those  instructors  who  seek  to 
teach  the  techniques  of  police  work,  for 
which  it  is  excellent,  mainly  because  of  the 
knack  that  Judge  Waddington  has  of 
reducing  extremely  complex  evidentiary 
issues  into  simple,  understandable  rules. 
Overall,  I believe  that  this  book  would 
serve  as  a worthwhile  resource  for  police 
and  legally  oriented  instructors  and 
students. 

One  caution  is  in  order,  however.  As 
with  every  book  discussing  legal  subjects 
based  on  case  decisions.  Judge  Wadding- 
ton's book  is  easily  dated.  For  example, 
since  its  publication,  3t  least  a half  dozen 
cases  have  modified  or  expanded  the 
Miranda  Rule.  New  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  altered  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  Even  with  cau- 
tions of  this  type,  this  reviewer  would  re- 
commend the  text  as  a worthwhile  re- 
source book  for  those  interested  in  law 
enforcement,  corrections,  and  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

—George  T.  Felkcncs 
Director,  School  of  Criminal  Justice 
Michigan  State  University 
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Harper  & Row  Criminal  Justice  Seminars 

Quality  Education  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Professional 

Register  now  for  our  July  and  August  Seminars 
Call  toll  free  today  800-223-2568.  In  New  York  State  call  (212)  593-7199 

July 

22-24 
22-24 


Crime  Prevention:  More  Mileage  For  Limited  Dollars 

Hostage  Response  Techniques  For  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies 

How  To  Write  Grants  That  Work 

Hostage  Response  Techniques  For  Correctional  Institutions 

How  To  Conduct  A Successful  Rape  Investigation 
Managing  Agencies  With  Fewer  Dollars 
Confronting  Hostage  Situations:  Tactics  & Alternatives 
Crowd  Behavior:  Mass  Violence  & Emergency  Response 
Training  For  Trainers:  The  Newest  Techniques 
Training  For  Trainers:  Field  Training  Officer  Program 


New  York,  New  York 
New  York,  New  York 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
Denver,  Colorado 


more  CUSC°Unt  PoHcy'  registrations  make  our  seminars  even 

from  your  ageiTey  -^l^theS  °"  tU‘tion  and  num  ber  of  Pe°Ple  attending 

CriminaI Justice  Seminars 
10  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10022 


LIMITED 
SEATING! 
CALL 
TODAY 


$325 

$325 

$150 

$325 

$275 

$275 

$325 

$275 

$350 

$275 


GOP  wants  to 
loosen  binds 
on  the  FBI 

Continued  from  Page  1 
of  and  preparation  for  such  acts,  the  threat 
of  such  acts  or  activity  which  is  likely  to  or 
has  the  potential  of  violating  the  criminal 
laws." 

The  Republican  proposal  would  require 
the  bureau  to  become  involved  in  many 
types  of  investigations  that  the  Administra- 
tion’s bill  merely  permits.  In  many 
instances  where  the  President’s  charter 
draft  states  that  the  FBI  “is  authorized  to 
conduct  an  investigation,"  the  Laxalt 
charter  says  that  the  bureau  “shall 
conduct”  a probe. 

A separate  section  of  the  Republican 
charter  draft  would  make  it  more  difficult 
to  prosecute  FBI  agents  accused  of  wrong- 
doing. The  proposal  notes  that  G-men 
could  not  be  subjected  to  criminal  penal- 
ties for  actions  taken  “in  good  faith"  or 
pursuant  to  the  orders  of  a “lawfully 
designated  superior." 

While  the  Administration’s  charter  still 
lingers  in  committee,  it  is  not  known  when 
the  Laxalt  bill  might  hit  the  Senate  floor. 
The  proposed  legislation’s  co-sponsors 
include  Alan  K.  Simpson  and  Malcolm 
Wallop  of  Wyoming,  Richard  G.  Lugar  of 
Indiana  and  John  H.  Chafce  of  Rhode 
Island. 


New  products  for  law  enforcement 


Read  a Good  Book  Lately? 

Tell  ns  about  it.  Law  Enforcement 
News  will  publish  reader-contributed 
reviews  of  newly  published  books  re- 
lating to  the  law  enforcement  profes- 
sion. Send  your  submission  to:  Editor, 
Law  Enforcement  News.  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019, 


CRISIS  INTERVENTION  FILM  - 
“Domestic  Disturbance:  Officer  Safety  and 
Calming"  cites  FBI  statistics  which  show 
that  police  intervention  in  disturbance  calls 
accounts  for  more  officer  deaths  and 
assaults  than  any  other  type  of  request  for 
assistance. 

Designed  to  present  the  techniques  for 
reducing  risk  and  avoiding  violence,  the 
film  points  out  that  domestic  disturbance 
calls  are  extremely  unpredictable,  with 
emotions  and  tempers  usually  running 
high. 

To  deal  with  such  volatile  situations,  the 
movie  notes  that  officers  should  plan  a 
safe  approach  and  entry  to  the  confronta- 
tion site,  and,  once  inside,  try  to  calm  the 
the  family  verbally  or  physically.  Such 
skills  as  establishing  rapport,  restoring 
order  and  making  referrals  are  demon- 
strated. 

Accompanied  by  a 116-page  Leader’s 
Manual,  the  film  has  been  produced  for  use 
in  recruit  and  in-service  training  programs 
and  in  college  programs.  It  can  be  pur- 
chased or  rented  in  either  16mm  or 
videocassctte  formats. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained 
by  contacting:  MTI  Teleprograms,  4825 
North  Scott  Street,  Suite  23,  Schiller  Park, 

IL  60176.  Telephone:  (800)  323-1900. 


mounted  on-off  switch  or  an  optional 
momentary  switch. 

The  units  are  designed  to  be  an  immedi- 
ately available,  flexible  light  source  for 
officers  working  outside  their  patrol  vehi- 
cle, providing  greater  visibility  at  further 
distances  with  a 100,000  candlepower 
beam. 

For  more  details,  write:  Unity  Manufac- 
turing Company,  1260  North  Clyboum 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60610. 


223-2569. 


HAND-HELD  SPOTS  - Unilites,  the  porta- 
ble spotlights  produced  by  Unity  Manufac- 
turing, are  now  available  with  halogen 
beams. 

Rated  to  provide  three  times  the  candle- 
power  of  a standard  light,  the  Unilites  can 
be  plugged  into  any  cigarette  lighter  recep- 
tical  and  operate  through  a handle 


PCP  FILM  - Produced  to  show  commu- 
nity and  school  groups  the  dangers  inher- 
ent in  the  use  of  angel  dust,  “PCP  — You 
Never  Know"  is  a 15-minute,  color/sound 
film  that  presents  the  problem  from  the 
viewpoints  of  police  officials,  medical 
authorities  and  the  users  themselves. 

The  history  of  the  drug,  from  its 
development  as  an  anesthetic  to  its  use  as 
an  animal  tranquilizer,  is  outlined,  while 
short  interviews  with  teenagers  and  a 
young  man  preparing  PCP  cigarettes  are 
intercut  to  raise  questions  about  the  drug’s 
illegal  use. 

The  ease  with  which  PCP  can  be 
manufactured  illegally  in  home  laboratories 
is  demonstrated  as  are  the  dangers  con- 
nected with  the  process.  A doetbr  and 
several  users  discuss  the  experience  and 
effects  of  the  drug,  pointing  out  that  the 
injestion  of  angel  dust  often  produces  a 
violent  reaction. 

Available  for  purchase  or  rental  in  both 
16mm  and  videocassette  formats,  the  film 
is  being  distributed  by  Harper  & Row 
Criminal  Justice  Media,  Customer  Service, 
2350  Virginia  Avenue,  Hargerstown,  MD 
21740.  Toll-free  telephone.-  (800) 


CCTV  CAMERA  — Javelin  Electronics  hai 
introduced  a new  line  of  closed-circuii 
security  cameras  each  of  which  contains  ali 
of  its  electronic  components  on  one, 
plug-in  circuit  board. 

Designated  as  Spectar,  the  new  cam- 
eras utilize  65  percent  less  components 
than  standard  CCTV  cameras,  an  innova- 
tion that  is  designed  to  speed  maintenance. 
Three  medium-scale-integration  (MSI) 
chips  are  positioned  on  the  circuit  board  so 
that  one  controls  the  horizontal,  one 
controls  the  vertical  and  one  generates  the 
video. 

In  the  event  of  camera  malfunction, 
the  operator  could  replace  whichever  chip 
is  creating  the  problem,  or  the  entire 
one-piece  circuit  board  can  be  snapped  out 
and  returned  to  the  manufacturer. 

All  14  camera  models  in  the  Spectar 
series  feature  proprietary  vertical  phasing 
to  permit  the  synchronization  of  a multi- 
ple-camera operation. 

Several  optional  circuits  can  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  camera  bodies.  A camera  ID 
option  generates  individual  camera  identifi- 
cation numbers  so  that  each  camera  in  a 
system  can  be  identified  when  it  is 
punched  up  on  a monitor.  An  RF  modula- 
tor circuit  will  transmit  the  camera’s 
output  to  a TV  receiver  on  channels  3 or  4. 
An  inserter/splitter  option  allows  video 
from  two  different  cameras  to  appear  on 
the  same  monitor  simultaneously. 

For  additional  information,  write  or 
call:  Javelin  Electronics,  P.O.  Box  2033, 
Torrance,  CA  90510.  Telephone:  (213) 
327-7440. 


